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by Richard Fletcher 
THREE days before the sup¬ 
plementary electoral roll closes 
party officials — especially 
Labour organisers — are still 
concerned the rolls are not 
complete. 

One Labour official summed 
up his concern: "The cleanest 
rolls are not the best rolls.” 

There is no dispute over how 
"clean" and accurate the rolls 
are, compared with 1978, when 
omissions and duplications 
made the state of the rolls a 
continuing cause for contro¬ 
versy. 

This, year, though, in one 
electorate where Labour has 
been especially worrried, 
Hunua, where some 1800 votes 
were disallowed last time, can¬ 
didate Colin Moyle said the 
Post Office had been “extreme¬ 
ly helpful” and party workers 
were happy with the co¬ 
operation they had been given 


getting their people on the roll. 

Moyle said party workers 
had got 1500 people enrolled. 

The problem in Otara, he 
said, was that much of (he 
television and newspaper pub¬ 
licity campaign urging people 
to check they are properly 
enrolled went over the heads of 
residents and Moyle thinks up 
to 500 people have still to 
register. 

A Post Office spokesman told 
NBR he believed the rolls were 
very accurate as a result of the 
roll revision undertaken at the 
end of last year, subsequent up¬ 
dates during this year and com- 
purerisation, The Post Office 
had taken over the processing 
of electoral rolls from the 
Justice Department and under¬ 
taken the extensive advertising. 

But how complete are the 
rolls? The spokesman said the 
revision verified the accuracy 
of the rolls the Post Office in¬ 


herited from the Justice 
Department after “cleansing”, 
but it could be difficult to com¬ 
pare the adjusted rolls with the 
actual people living in any elec¬ 
torate without recourse to the 
detailed 1981 Census returns. 
Even so, the Post Office thinks 
it has picked up the over¬ 
whelming majority of voters, to 
justify the amount spent on 
advertising. 

An Auckland Labour region¬ 
al council member acting as 
one of the party’s "roll wat-. 
chers”, Jack Palmer, told NBR 
Labour's concern went beyond 
Hunua and pointed to other 
electorates in the Auckland 
region, including Albany and 
Auckland Central. 

In every electorate, he said, 
there have been people who 
have moved since enrolment. 

The Post Office spokesman 
said that traditionally roll 
checking was done by the 
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Punched on to a terminal. . . another voter on the roll 


political parties and a street-by¬ 
street habitation index was pro¬ 
duced for this purpose. 



Fmnk Brugger urn drilled uitk NZfG's solution to his problem 


\\ 



potato knwes. razor blodes,yoy name it” 


F rank Brugger arrived in New 
Zealand with an anvil and a 
hammer in 1956. Today, Brugger 
Industries in Wainuiomata virtually 
make the entire interiors of most 
cars on. the road 

An order for sun visors for the 
Australian market gave Prank 
problems — “.when die - foamed 
visor is cured and conies out of the 
mould you:have a flash.1t jias to 
come off if the viifyi is to fit^VVe tried 
cverytliing'. •; . Y-; 

NZIG recommended : freezing . 
die visors >vidi liquid nitrogen 1 arid 
rotating iht’in J so the fta^n c^rne . 
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gffclean. 

If you have a welding or gas 
related problem, it pays to contact 
NZIG as soon as you can, because 
in nine times out of ten, NZIG will 

have the answer , 






The Post Office now under¬ 
took to do everything possible 
short of actual door-knocking, 
he added, in response to 
political party suggestions that 
postal officials should be 


deployed on enrolnvaiij. 

The Post Office als,vl 
out that anyone who^j 
after the October i 
but before election ten. 
qualified to vote. 


PROPERTY INVESTMENTS 

RETAIL COMPLEX ! 
$950,000 

A sparkling frttnhohl shopping plaza, selcf> 
irally nmidrjl AnohlntH's ciffluenl nrtanhft' 
suburbs, ollot:. cxeilinq capital growth pn 
spocts. 20 hiiiul [ncki.’il iotutnls puy reasonab!; 
rentals and shim* all Miilquinqs to return$97,00! 
pa not. Some vunilor fmtinrx* to approved pk • 
chaser. ! 

Genuine inquirtits nan mrange inspection art , 
obtnin iufl dotailu front George GolHns. j 
Auckland, ph. 774-969; ah 593-536. 
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uhsoi iho to or purchase any ol 
rios or hooks published by the ^ 1 J rI 
iiroup simply iill in and post the coupon oCO ' . 
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Business Review. □ Please bill me/us- to« 

I/We enclose $95 for one year’s suwenp . 
Capital Letter. □ Please bill me/ua. 

I/We enclose $5 per copy plus 50 cent* 
copy/ies of The Office Booh. - 

I/We enclose $40 per copy for.-- 1 - 00 
Leasing Yearbook. 

I/We enclose $50 per copy plus $3 r - - 
copy/ies of the 22nd edition of the N* 0 
Who's Who. 

□ I/We enclose $5.00 per copy ph« 50 .. 

„ copy/ies of The Computer 

□ ■ I/We enclose $7.50 per cow plU 8 ^ -ItHT 1 .. 

copy/ies of The Money'Bad*. *,.3.V.. 
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by Klaus Sorensen 

LAST week's New Zealand 
Steel expansion gn-ahead looks 
set to create major labniu short¬ 
age headaches tor other North 
Island industrial projects. 

Most ol i he const ruction 
demands uf major projects in 
the North Island will peak in a 
similar 1983-84 time frame, 
and the prnnnHors of them 
have been jockeying for a quick 


get-away for their construction 
plans — in an attempt m gel the 
first shot at u restricted supply 
ol skilled construction labour. 

Fletcher Challenge is known 
to be concerned at the elfect the 
steel mill expansion — with its 
2iHill-plus labour requirement 
— could have on its own man¬ 
power requirements lor the 
b*unil newsprint machine con¬ 
struction at Kaweran. 


And the labour supply prob¬ 
lem with its potential for an 
“nuciion” etlect on wage rates, 
will -.ilfeei a whole string n| 
other projects such as the 
methanol plant, synthetic fuels 
plant and the Mursdcn I’oiui 
refinery expansion. 

The Major Projects Advisory 
Group lius estimated the 
various peak on-site construc¬ 
tion manpower requirements 
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and these show NZ Steel's 
needs are near the tup of the 
list, wiili a manpower peak ol 
13'JU Ibi the Mage one expan¬ 
sion (steel ilia nu fact me) and a 
stage two (rolling plant) inan- 
puwer peak of 11190 jobs. 

Next largest is tile synthetic 
petrol project with a 1500 man¬ 
power peak onsite requirement, 
(hen the Marsden refinery ex¬ 
pansion with a manpower peak 
of 12(10, followed by the 
Tasman Pulp and Paper fourth 
newsprint machine which re¬ 
quires a manpower peak of 840 
jobs. 

The methanol plant con- 
Mruciinn will require 800 peo¬ 
ple at peak and the Garter Oji 
pulp mill expansion at 
Wliirinaki will have a similar 
8-10 manpower peak. 

Other continuing 

developments such as North 
Island electric projects have an 
anticipated peak of 2‘»no jobs, 
file gioup has also produced 

Continued Page 1 2 


Meat for ships deal 


by Allan Parker 

A MUTTON-for-ships barter 
deal worth up to $21 million 
has been mooted as a solution 
to the impasse created by the 
Government decision to roll 
over fishing joint ventures for 
another year. 

The Government move, an¬ 
nounced last week, effectively 
stymied attempts by local 
fishermen to import up to $30 
million worth of second-hand 
vessels as part of a New Zealan- 
disntion programme within the 
industry. 

But within two days of the 
Government announcement, 
representatives of the local in¬ 
dustry, a banking group and a 
meat company were discussing 
the barter proposal with of¬ 
ficials of a foreign embassy in 
Wellington. 

Under the proposal, the local 
fishermen would secure vessels 
for New Zealand ownership 
from the overseas country in 
return for sales of mutton. 

The deal is designed to give a 
fillip to the local fishing in¬ 
dustry, the foreign ship¬ 
building industry and the 
depressed New Zealand mut¬ 
ton export trade. 

The country involved in last 
week’s initial discussions does 
not import New Zealand mut¬ 
ton. But a $20 million mutton 
purchase would make it a 
significant customer. 

Last year, the Soviet Union 
was our largest mutton 
customer, buying $61 million 
worth of the $161 million total 
sales. 

The forecast for this season’s 
mutton trade is bleak. The 
Meat Board has had to step inr 
to the trade by publishing its 
own price schedule — a 
minimum 43 cents a kilo. 


At that level, the Govern¬ 
ment is paying seven cents a 
in supplementary 
a 


kilo 

minimum price subsidies, 
level regarded as extremely 
high. Tlie same level last year 
would have meant a $7 million 
Government payout to farmers 
under the SMI’ scheme. 

Last week’s proposal was in¬ 
itiated after the Government 
go-slow on joint venture 
reliccnsing. The licences for 
the increasingly controversial 
fishing ventures will not now 
be reviewed until March, 1983. 

At the same time, a decision 
to allow New Zealand com 
ponies up to 13 trawlers was 
put off by the Government. 

Those applications involved 
a variety of vessels from several 
countries. 

The latest proposal Involves 
the purchase of new, one-class 
ships from one source. This 
would result in: 

• Sparc parts availability; 

• Similar electronic and 
fishing gear; 

• Similar servicing; 

• A one-to-one purchasing 
deal; 

• Bulk buying discount 
prices. 

Additionally, New Zealand 
officers could be trained in se¬ 
quence as each new vessel goes 
down the shipbuilders' slip¬ 
way. And modifications could 
be incorporated in following 
vessels. 

The proposal is for up to 
seven new vessels, each worth 
an estimated $3 million. 

The parties involved in last 
week’s initial discussions were 
Bsid to be sufficiently interfered 
in the proposal to ask for more 
detail 

There would be undoubted' 
Continued Page 3 
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Truce in relativity row till the boat comes in 


DIFFERENCES between the 
Seamen's and the Cooks and 
Stewards Unions have reached 
calmer waters, for the mean¬ 
time. 

Arguments over the relativity 
ofa chief cook and a bosun and 
beLween an assistant cook and 
an able-bodied seaman tied up 
Maritime Carriers new ship, 
the Totara, in Australia for 
three weeks at a cost to the 
company of $250,000. 

The company, a subsidiary of 
Waitaki NZR, eventually 
threatened to withdraw its 
whole fleet from New Zealand 
but rather than lose the 23 jobs 


the two warring unions reached 
agreement. 

Members or the two unions 
flew out last week to meet the 
boat, the engineers and the 
deckhands who have been there 
for some week*. The ship is 
now on its way to Auckland. 

Maritime Carriers launched 
its new service in September. 

The Totara, a roll-on, roll-off 
vessel, was chartered to replace 
the Waitaki on the Auckland* 
Sydney-Melbourne run. 

The Waitaki is to go on the 

Lytte lton-Sydney-Melbour ne - 
Wellington run. And the 
Dunedin, after being converted 
to carry containers, will go on 


Staff behind Wisdom 


Auckland Bureau 

RUMOURS that Air New 
Zealand chief executive John 
Wisdom is a strong contender 
to retain the post and postpone 
his impending retirement have 
been rife since it became 
known that industrial groups 
within the company have ex¬ 
pressed support for him and 
urged him to stay on. 

Wisdom has been conducting 
the airline's affairs with in¬ 
creasing confidence. 

However, airline sources say 


he is definitely not a candidate 
for the job and would be dis¬ 
qualified by the fact that he is a 
member of the selection panel. 
It is understood the board ask¬ 
ed Wisdom to be a candidate 
when the job was advertised 
but he declined. 

Meanwhile sources inside the 
travel industry say there will be 
some disillusionment if a staff 
man is promoted to the top job. 

They are hoping still that an 
outsider will be brought in, 
someone not associated with 
the previous administration. 


the Napier-Sydney-Mel* 
bou r ne-New Plymouth-Well- 
ington run. 

This service is designed to 
bring New Zealand's internal 
and trans-Tasman freight rates 
down. 

The Totara spent some time 
in Newcastle, Australia 
dry docks to be refitted with the 
more spacious accommodation 
demanded by the New Zealand 
Seamen’s Union. 

Maritime’s problems began 
when the ship was delivered in¬ 
to its care and negotiations 
began with the four maritime 
unions to man the ship. The 
seamen and cooks and stewards 
seesawed on classifications for 
the ship. The seamen, officers 
and engineers agreed to the 
classification originally assign¬ 
ed for roll-on, roll-off ships in 
this service. 

But the four cooks and 
stewards aboard wanted a 


Week that was 


PRIME Minnier Rob Muldoon told the 
Manufacturers Federation annual con- 
Terence itaai New Zeals nd could nni af¬ 
ford “soft" wage iciiteinenu. Referring 
in ihc recent Borthnlck-CWS Long- 
bum proposals which the Government 
opposes, he said there was no future for 
a four-day or J5 hour week, and that i 
wage -lax iradc-ofT was essential aa pan 
of the Government's taxation review 
next year. 

ALSO speaking to the mimiftcturen, 
Opposition Leader Bill Rowling called 
far more adequate safeguards for 
manufacturers In the CP.R package cur¬ 
rently being negotiated with Australia. 
Rowling criticised the IDC In not deal¬ 
ing wiih “pmliive alternatives'’ in its 
restructuring plans but the lop priority, 
he said, was stepping up the level of In¬ 
vestment in manufacturing. 

WORKERS at the Tjwal Point smelter 
returned to the job alter a breakdown in 
sward negotiations. But there was atUI 
the prospect of the dispute continuing 
si rolling itrikei got under way. 

THE United States House of Represen¬ 


tatives boa passed s measure which 
could ban imports of meat produced us¬ 
ing agricultural chemicals prohibited In 
America. A New Zealand meat Industry 
spokesman said if the measure became 
law it would shut out New Zealand ex¬ 
ports to America. In Wsihington there 
was evident uncertainly over what con¬ 
sequences the legislation might have. 


Week to be 

MONDAY: New Zealand Graumen'i 
Association conference, New Plymouth, 
to Friday 

Williamson Jeffrey Ltd AGM, 
Christchurch 

WEDNESDAY: Dairy Board con¬ 
ference, Rotorua, to Thursday 
Ailhur Barnett Ltd AGM, Dunedin 
THURSDAY: Allied Farmers Co- 
□p era live Ltd AGM, Auckland 
FRIDAY: Rothmans Industries Ltd 
AOM, Napier 

SATURDAY: Credit union conference, 
Hamilton 


LEVIN BARE LAND 
FOR AUCTION 
NOVEMBER 12th 

A stimulating horticultural Investment opportuni¬ 
ty. Suitable for a syndicate of Investors. 

2416 acres of flat stone free market garden soil 
on main highway In a beautiful locality .116 miles 
from Levin P.O. High pressure and town water, 
natural gas on property. 

The western boundary adjoins recent Borough 
housing subdivision development. 

Levin la the growth centre lor horticulture of the 
lower North Island. 

Massey University, the D.S.I.R..and the local 
Dept, of Agriculture's Research Centre are heavi¬ 
ly Involved In realising the high potential of the 
region. Field officers provide advice and prac¬ 
tical assistance to local growere. 

Govt, encouragement Is evident by way of taxa¬ 
tion Incentives and development finance. 
Undeveloped land of this soil quality ih this area 
Is experiencing rapid growth In value, reflecting 
the confidence of Investors In the future of the 
horticulture, Industry. 

Property 1 b signposted on Arapaepae Road, 
LevliT—Shannon Highway.. 

To be sold by auction ? p.m. St John's Hall, 
Queen St., Levin, 12th November. 
Agents: 

ROD WEIR & CO. Ph. 88319 AH 89391 
DALQETY & CO. Ph. 86149 AH 83882 


classification that would give 
5he chief cook parity with the 
bosun’s. 

So Maritime Carriers sug¬ 
gested the ship be classified in 
another class which would raise 
the chief cook’s pay from 
$19,242 to parity with the 
bosun's salary of $20,000. 

But the Seamen's Union 
would not agree to the bosun 
being paid less than a cook. 

Maritime Carriers then tried 
another tack which was even¬ 
tually successful offering to re¬ 
classify the ship ID which 
would bring rhe wages fairly 
close together. This would 
have lifted the bosun’s pay to 
$20,476 and the chief cook’s to 
$20,000 and increased 
Maritime Carrier’s wage bill by 
$50,000 a year. 

The dispute went to the Ar¬ 
bitration Court which, after a 
day-and-a-half hearing reserved 


its decision and then decided it 
had no jurisdiction because the 
ship was still in Australia. 

Waitaki NZR and Maritime 
Carriers executives harbour a 
suspicion that the union ac¬ 
tivities were designed to put 
the line out of business, hand¬ 
ing trans-Tasman business to 
the state Shipping Corporation. 

Asked about this, Cooks and 
Stewards Union executive 
Peter Cook said: ‘'You’ve got 
the right idea, but I can’t com¬ 
ment on it.” 

Cook said he was a "great 
believer in free enterprise — as 
long as they employ us.” 

Seamen's Union president 
Dave Morgan denied any an¬ 
tipathy towards Maritime Car¬ 
riers, saying his union sup¬ 
ported the Shipping Corpora¬ 
tion as a primary policy but not 
at the expense of other com¬ 
panies. 


The classification of ife 
Totara is now the same as 
Union Rotorua and Union 
Rotoiti. -. 

The ct- \nany and union 
concerned were reluctant to 
talk about the agreement ona 
it was reached but the tvo 
awards expi >; on December 24 
and the rela i*ty issue will, in- 
evitably, coij"up again. 

Shipping sources believe the 
maritime unions are cutting 
their own throats. The return 
of coastal shippers to New ! 
Zealand promises more jobs for \ 
maritime union members. ■ 

And several overseas ship I 
ping lines now cross-trading to ! 
New Zealand are considering ! 
acceding to union demands to 1 
employ New Zealand crews. 

This son of costly industrirl 
strife, these sources say, can . 
only harden the resolve against f 
employing Ne w Zealand crew. I 
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Avon board takes row to shareholders 


by Warren Mayne 

FOUR of Radio Avon’s direc¬ 
tors are going to shareholders 
for a decision about the future 
of the fifth man on the board — 
and maybe to find a replace¬ 
ment "whizz kid”. 

This is the issue chairman 
Paul Mortlock hopes will be 
resolved at a special meeting of 
shareholders he has called for 
Monday, November 30 — a 
board decision that aroused 
speculation about the Christ¬ 
church private radio whose 
financial results and audience 
ratings have taken a tumble 
over the past year or more. 

But late last week it was 
made clear that the un¬ 
precedented call for a special 
meeling — backed by some 24 
shareholders representing 
about 40 per cent of the com¬ 
pany’s ownership — was to 
resolve what have been called 


irreconcilable rifis around a 
board table whose membership 
has not changed in Avon’s 10 
years. 

NBR understands several 
shareholders are planning to 
support Christchurch car 
dealer Jack Henderson — of 
Todd franchise holder Cooper 
Henderson Ltd — as a board 
candidate. 

It is apparently felt that 
Henderson could contribute 
bis marketing experience to the 
benefit of Avon which, accord¬ 
ing to one businessman close to 
the board, “seems to be playing 
the wrong tune at the 
moment." 

NBR could not confirm 
Henderson’s interest — he is in 
the United States. 

The company Iasi week 
notified shareholders of the 
meeting, "by reason of a lodg¬ 
ment of a requisition under the 
Companies Act 1955.” 


Mortlock lodged the requisi¬ 
tion and rhe notification came 
as news to almost all the com¬ 
pany’s employees. 

Suggestions that cither 
Avon’s nosedive in ratings — to 
a mid-year 18 per cent audience 
share from regular 50 to 55 per 
cent ratings four to five years 
ago — or its 21.9 per cent profit 
drop in the latest year had led 
to the meeting were quickly 
discounted. 

The station’s own latest 
McNair survey, now being cir¬ 
culated to advertisers, showed a 
6 per cent recovery and even 
bigger gains in the station’s 10 
to 40-year-old target audience. 

Mortlock told ' NBR the 
meeting to give shareholders 
the chance of “electing new 
directors in place of, or in addi¬ 
tion to the present board” did 
not a fiber executive director 
and station manager Noel 
Wesney. 


“From time lo time directors 
discuss the constitution and 
membership of their board and 
the respective contribution of 
each towards the company and 
the advantage of change,” 
Mortlock said. 

"It is customary for these 
changes to come about by 


means or resignation, and 
unusual for changes to be made 
by the chairman requesting a 
meeting to implement major 
changes desired by the majority 
of directors. 

"We have to be careful to do 
things in a gentlemanly wayj it 
must be self-evident this step is 


taken by a majority of direc¬ 
tors. And obviously I wouldn’t 
be chairman if I disagreed with 
the change.” 

Mortlock agreed that the call¬ 
ing of a special meeting was un¬ 
precedented —. “not done 
unless really necessary.’’ 


Railways computer system for export 


by Stephen Bell 

NEW Zealand Railways and 
local software house Progeni 
have embarked on a joint ven¬ 
ture to sell the Railways’ 
computer-aided traffic monitor¬ 
ing system overseas. 

The system which began in 
the Hawkcs Bay area in early 
1979 has now been running na¬ 
tionwide for almost a year and 
is well proven enough to begin 
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Johii van Camp, Managing Director of Van Camp Chocolates Ltd, holds very 
definite views on marketing. To him, packaging is very much part of it. 


“Our family has been in chocolates for four 
generations. We can’t compete with the mass 
manufacturers, so we concentrate on a quality market, the 
gift market. Our packaging must reflect that market, it 
must reflect the gift nature of our product as well as its 
quality We make expensive chocolates, good chocolates, 

» When they're given they must justify the selection 
Uving Van Camp chocolates makes one feel important. 
ne Effacing ^ aa 10 reflecl foat feeling of importance. 

With packaging it's so easy to be wrong, especially 
in our [me. High volume lines have all the techniques of 
JRarket research available to them. We're not so lucky. 
Much of our packaging decisions are based on personal 
judgement. I usually know what is wrong. The hard part is 
knowing what is right. 

Charisma 

im " Packagin 9 must be chosen for the product. A most 
“foresting example to demonstrate the role of packaging 
occurred recently at an elegant restaurant. Someone in 
our party remarked that it was a pity one couldn’t get fish 
j chips at such a, restaurant. The remark was overheard 
wj j^ a,Eer w ^° informed us that fish ‘n chips could 
toaeed be made available. 

Fish 'n chips were ordered and duly arrived, 
jgpped m newspaper presented on a bsautifol silver 

rh . ’^ctofling gives charisma to a product. The fish 'n 
tasted better for being served in newspaper. 

tasje better attractively presented. Oiie must | 
I'OS 0 the package that suits the product, bearing in 

I s ®xpocted of the product It's difficult to sell ■ 
“was in a brown paper bag and the best fish 'n 
traps m the world wouldn’t 1 believe, taste right served 
on a fojyal Doulton dinner set. 

,‘‘ ow L clo .I approach a packaging job?" Well, I must ’ 
°*CKie what is expected of the product Then I have to 

jak who is going to buy? • 

about your market 

for Ps7 F } orenlin c Basket a chocolate basket arid egg ; ' 
it ih? er, -“ a 9°° d example. The-first year we produced 
- foil w ? s 09 pocking othpr thap cellophane over the | 
r^J^PP'nfl-.The following year we produced a special 
ffCK age to aUie>6t attention and reduce breakage.Sales •!. 
1800percent,;- 

* aiev ? chocolate lines,such'as the PkjrehlfnQ . ' 1 •; 

. went mainly to women.: Men might pqy it, but in'* i:. 

. H3'bought for giyind. Men usually buv.fbr,, 


Working together 

"We’re fortunate with the packaging company we use, 
Peerless Packaging. Wallace Overton of Peerless and I 
work closely together. It’s the only way lo achieve what 

we want. As product 
’ and packaging must 


$*= 20535 ^'--'. a °d packaging must 

"’ L, • work as one. it stands 

! 1 '”*■ florfinta ^ t0 reason client 

♦p and packaging 
company must work 
m as one as well. 

V "I will say that if it 

wasn’t for Wallace 
jjf Overton we wouldn’t 
; t be where we are 
& today. 

»7 "There is another 

ty P® of Packaging of 
W course, transit 
packaging or 
packaging purely for 
protection. Chocolates 
do fond to be fragile and to gel 
them safely to the retailer we use ; 
corrugated cartons. ' - . . ! V " 

. "Again, we Worje closely with the packaging,; 
company, in ’this c^ae,- ICiwl:Packaging. Their- carton 
design and pallet layout is, T reckon, fundamental'to' the • : 
success of our distribution%stem 
Paperboard 

“Why is s<r much of our packaging made from 
paperboard? 

"Weil what are the alternatives? As far as we're 
concerned there are two criteria - quality sod cost. We. 
have a quality product that must have a quality look to ltd : 
packaging. Paperboard allows ijs tq;adiieVa iffis,.. f ..: . 
economically. What mo)re can you say?' • 






J6hn; j vari Camp 

• • ■'«'-'H' -=’ ’ *''"‘!: 

.-Air., -.-iv- 

■. :i;. ; 

i Si • .• 


.. .-.-Tuf 11153 mage It pretty andfeminfos.yc 


"; ’“.."'j-A•>/.•‘..'vli'uvC';• y'ra&Vl 


seeking other markets, said 
John Wood, of Railways 
management services division. 

Interest has already been ex¬ 
pressed from Australia and In¬ 
dia leading Railways to explore 
a joint marketing effort. Prog¬ 
eni was enthusiastic about par¬ 
ticipating in the effort and, as a 
firm with a New Zealand head 
office and overseas contacts, 


made n singularly appropriate 
partner. 

The joint venture will not 
merely be selling a suite of 
computer programs. Wood em¬ 
phasised. 

While Progeni will be the 
marketing spearhead, back-up 
and surrounding services from 
Railways personnel is an essen¬ 
tia) element of the “package”. 


Mutton barter deal 


From Pago 1 

flak from other quarters such as 
the fishing interests whose ship 
investment plans have been 
scuttled by the latest Govern¬ 
ment action. 

They would need reassur¬ 
ance that they would not he left 
out of any deal if the new pro¬ 
position went through. 

Equally, New Zealand’s 
small shipbuilding industry 
would claim dial such a deni 
would sink its own growth 


prospects, along with the job 
opportunities it provides. 

The Government has already 
acted on Industries Develop¬ 
ment Commission recommen¬ 
dations by providing a raft of 
assistance niensures to protect 
and promote the industry here. 

It would be a delicate and dif¬ 
ficult exercise to circumvent 
those measures. 

The initiative put forward 
last week lias a long way tu go. 
Hut it has in>t been rejected by 
tlie parties involved r .o fin. 


Perfection in the Marlborough Sounds; A 
whole perfect bay, with 33 acres stretching 
from waterline to skyline, from headland to 
headland. 



And a home without peer, built In 196% This 
modern 3000 sq uare-feet homestead. has 9 / 
rooms; ; lounge with, j .fabulous -.views; 
separate dining; study; 5 .bedrooms;. 
equipped ■'kttoh'ep. There ^are 3 , s^dwdVs, ;; ; 
f r ;bath,3 : toflets and hand basin a; in-ground A ■ 
swimming poof with 3*roomed changing 
house. Boatshed. Wharf. 5000 square-foot 
garage, workshop. Everyth Ing. of top quality - 
materials fashioned by ipa^ter craftsman. 
Surrounding., theij fpuse. are 2 aoros of' " 

;;, beautiful specifnen trees %ibd shrubs;“the «= , 
-’remaining area la. largely native feu ah,-. The.-!> - 
v-.whole;, settingIs dpectacqia/,:- satisfying/:. V • 

: - . unique,;!;.. ;i '■ ■ 

! ' ' ;ComS^ ^aik . the’pi^ad. g o! den' / : 


| beach, ;dappled,; pathways tfirgugh ths 
!■ gardeha. ^ahP, through the Vhaogsdhid^ . 
^ -hornestsad. \ : SV* k 


■■■ ’ ■'-■II.'J" 
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Petrol rationing coupons readied for use 


by Ann Taylor 

PETROL rationing is on the 
cards — literally. Coupon 
books have been secretly 
printed in Dunedin in suffi¬ 
cient quantities to start the 
scheme throughout the coun- 
try. 

The rationing idea has been 
around since the end of 1979. It 
has now been refined by the 
Ministry of Energy to a scheme 
which would take three months 
to put in place if there was an 
expected 15 per cent shortfall 
below normal supplies for six 
months. 

Now Dunedin’s Wycliffe 
Press is running off standby 
supplies of coupons, though 
admitting no more than that it 
had won the tender from the 
Government Printer for "the 
top-secret job". 


Sources suggested to NBR 
the ministry's "contingency” 
scheme could well be included 
among the Government’s em¬ 
ployment policies, given the 
numbers of people required to 
service it. 

Essential (life-related) and 
priority (work-related) users 
would have to apply to a new 
bureaucracy that would be 
created to run rationing. 

The Post Office would be 
responsible for issuing coupons 
to ordinary private users and 
those described as "non- 
essentiar 1 — once they had pro¬ 
duced duplicates of warrant of 
fitness, registration and driving 
licence — another innovation in 
the scheme. 

About 1000 people would 
be employed to ration petrol at 
a cost of $15 to $20 million, if 
the standby scheme is brought 


Art for party’s sake 


by Richard Fletcher 

LABOUR has an artful dodge 
that could add an extra $10,000 
to the party's election cotters, 
in whai is almost an "Artists 
for Rowling" movement. 

An Auckland art auction latec 
this month will see proceeds 
donated to Labour Party funds, 
courtesy of a dozen leading 
artists. 

The works will be on show at 
Auckland's Denis Cohn gallery 
before going (figuratively) 
under the hammer on Novem¬ 
ber 21. 

Organiser Joan Anderton — 
wife of party president Jijn 
Anderton — is hoping the auc¬ 
tion will raise about $10,000. 

Artists contributing include 
Toss Woollaston (whose son 
Phil is Labour’s Nelson can¬ 
didate), Don Driver, Michael 
Smithers, Nigel Brown, Pat 


Hanly, Claudia Pond-Eyley, 
Ralph Hotere, Sylvia Sidell and 
Tony Fomison. 

Joan Anderton described the 
response to the idea, especially 
from Auckland artists, as “in¬ 
credible’’. Works oflered rang¬ 
ed from oils and watercolours 
to three-dimensional works and 
pottery. Auction organisers are 
hoping that the joint exhibition 
by such a prestige group of 
New Zealand talents would at¬ 
tract serious collectors. 

The party approached a 
selected number of artists, and 
only two or three were unable 
to contribute, though some had 
sent donations instead. 

The auction publicity poster, 
designed by Bill Apple, is dub¬ 
bed “Bid for Change”. The 
reserve price on at least one or 
the works suggests there will be 
little change from $1000. 


11 SEES 

As innovators of 
Futures trading in New 
Zealand, Broadbank 
offers clients a full range 
of Futures services. 

Contact: Len Ward 
Auckland 773-369 

^Broadbank 

•: - -CORPORATIONUMITEP--- — • 

First in Futures 


AUCKLAND: Phone 773-360 Telex 21089 P.O. Box 5049 
WELLINGTON: Phone 729-680Telex 31548 P.O. Box 3852 
CHRISTCHURCH: Phone 6B-537 Telex 4325 P.O. Box BHR 
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into operation by regulation. 

About 100 million litres of 
petrol lias to be held in reserve 
at all times in port stocks. 
Whatever is available at any 
given time above this reserve 
level would then be rationed 
among four user groups. 

An open market ia envisaged 


for the resale of ration coupons. 

The coupons commissioned 
from the printers are for two, 
10 and 20 litres rations. NBR 
could not find out how many 
coupon books had been print¬ 
ed. But the country uses about 
2000 million litres of petrol a 
year and rationing would be 


imposed in four-monthly 
bursts, according to the 
ministry’s contingency plans. 

Other restraint measures 
would be used before rationing 
was imposed, such as the pro¬ 
hibition of weekend petrol 
sales, for which regulations 
already exist and have pre- 


National Bank gets into travel 


by Claudia PerklnB 

THE National Bank has moved 
into the travel business from 
this week. It becomes the last of 
the five major trading banks to 
market travel. 

The project is tentatively 
called Black Horse Travel but 
it la understood the name will 
be changed as the full pro¬ 
gramme develops. 

One source says the bank will 
ultimately purchase fullscale 


domestic and international 
holidays of an innovative and 
unusual nature. 

The first stage of the 
marketing plan was launched 
last week with an executive 
travel scheme available to com¬ 
pany holders of the Visa card. 

It offers discounts on Budget 
car rentals, and discounts 
through hotel chains, notably 
DB Best Western and 
Travelodge. In February, the 


bank will issue an informa¬ 
tional booklet on its travel ser¬ 
vices. 

No official information is 
available from the bank yet on 
the range of travel services it 
will market but it is understood 
it will not get deeply into the 
retail business. Rather, it will 
work through a chain of prefer¬ 
red agents. 

The bank’s involvement will 
basically be confined to 


viously been put into action. 

Rationing regulations have 
not yet been introduced but the 
Petroleum Demand Restraint 
Act 1980 would allow them to 
be introduced by Order-in- 
Council. 

The regulations have been 
drafted this year. 


preparation of travel packages 
and their financial support. 

One of the programmes will 
involve inbound travel in a 
joint arrangement with Lloyds 
banking group. 

It is understood the bank will 
not join the Travel Agents' 
Association of New Zealand 
but has an insurance scheme 
which will effectively bond 
itself to ensure customers can¬ 
not lose their money. 


How? 

Look for the airline that is making big changes and fast. 
Changes that will make your Australian business trip as 
enjoyable as any international flight, anywhere. 

And the airline? 

Ansett Airlines of Australia. _ 
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Wi'W? 


Now with more : 


More flights at better time s and to more 
destinations than any other airline in Australia. 

Taking you where you want to go, when you want to go. 

1 The reason? -/-’v. 

Ansett’s deliberate decision to go with a large fleet of more 
compact Boeing jets. ", 
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Car assemblers take hard line on pay demands 


by Allan Parker 

THE Auckland car assembly 
industry is on a potential colli¬ 
sion course with its thousands 
of employees over this year’s 
wage negotiations. 

In an effort to stop the ratch¬ 
eting effect of past negotiations 

— when combined unions have 
dealt with individual com¬ 
panies — the six Auckland 
assemblers are insisting on one 
regional agreement. 

To strengthen their position 
and resolve they have formed 
an industrial union of 
employers. 

The unions, however, are 
resisting the move. They argue 
that a single regional agreement 
will restrict their negotiating 
freedom. 

If the disagreement results in 
nmre open confrontation —■ 
which is what the employers 
say their approach should avoid 

— the industry will be in the 


embarrassing position of facing 
an Industries Development 
Commission probe later this 
month os an embattled opera¬ 
tion. 

At a time when the efficiency 
and value of the industry is 
coming under IDC scrutiny, 
such a situation would be 
“ernzy”, as one industry 
employers’ source put it. 

Delegates from two of the 
major unions involved met 
with the employers in 
Auckland late last week. 

They will now hold a series 
of stop-work meetings to 
discuss the employers' move — 
and a draft regional agreement 
prepared by them — with the 
thousands of workers involved 
in the assembly plants operated 
by Ford, New Zealand Motor 
Corporation^ Mazda, Toyota, 
Nissan Datsun and Motor In¬ 
dustries. 

On November 9 , combined 


union delegates and organisers 
will meet and the union 
strategy to the employers ap¬ 
proach is expected to emerge 
from that meeting. 

Most of the current agree¬ 
ments expire towards tire end 
of this month, the time when 
the first series of public hear¬ 
ings into the industry will 
begin in the lDC’s Wellington 
hearing rooms. 

Tile employers' move is 
another step in a long-term 
plan to have a unified approach 
to union negotiations and 
agreements. 

Traditionally, the combined 
unions have negotiated in¬ 
dividual agreements with the 
separate companies in 
Auckland. They have then 
been able to wrest similinr con¬ 
cessions from the other com¬ 
panies. 

In turn, this ratchet Approach 
has moved to other centres, 


most notably to Wellington. 

Growing concern at this 
practice resulted in a sharp 
employer response in Well¬ 
ington last year. 

During a strike against one of 
the Wellington assemblers, ail 
four Porirua and Huu Valley 


assemblers — Ford, General 
Motors, Todd Motors and NZ 
Motor Corporation — issued 
suspension notices to their 
4000 employees. 

That brought in the Federa¬ 
tion of Labour, lifted the strike 
and enabled negotiations to be 


resumed on the issue. 

At the lime it was regarded as 
a unique exercise in employer 
solidarity against perceived 
union intimidation. 

It was certainly a rare display 
of the economic power of in¬ 
dustry groups. 


Borthwick deal settled 


by Allan Parker 

A COMPLEX financial 
restructuring of the giant inter¬ 
national meal trading company 
Thomas Borthwick and Sons — 
including the New Zealand leg 
of the operation — was sealed 
in London last week. 

The deal, revealed in NBR 
on September 21, involved the 
agreement of 33 banks from 
throughout the world as well ns 
New Zcalnnd financiers of the 


Now with Ansaboard. 

Centralised Seat Allocation. 

It means you just walk up to any of our Ansaboard desks, 
(right at the head of the concourse at major airports) get your 

___ seat numbers then you’re ready to board. 

Making Ansett the fastest 
on the ground. 


local company, Borthwick 
CWS Ltd, which runs four 
North Island freezing works. 

The New Zealand company 
accounts for about a third of 
the British-based group’s ac¬ 
tivities. It also has n presence in 
Australia. 

The restructuring was in¬ 
itiated by the company after 
continuing high losses by the 
British parent of the multina¬ 
tional company. 

Late last week, the British 
company reported to the Lon¬ 
don Stock Exchange that “im¬ 
proved arrangements" for 
finance had been agreed with 


the large group of banka. 

The arrangements are to re¬ 
main in force until the end of 
November, 1982. 

The arrangements for the 
restructuring of the New 
Zealand company are longer- 
term than the British part of 
the deal. They arc aimed at 
reconciling the interests of the 
various parties associated with 
the group, including the six 
financiers in New Zealand — 
the Development Finance Cor¬ 
poration, the National Bank, 
the Bank of New Zealand, NZI 
Securities, Chase NBA and 
Wells Fargo. 


HELLABY 


SYSTEMS ANALYST 

We require a senior systems analyst or analyst/program¬ 
mer in join the development team in our modern 
Honeywell Level fi installation, located in downtown. 
Quay St, Auckland. 

The appointee will primarily he responsible for the 
development and maintenance of out accounting 
systems and manufacturing system. 

REQUIREMENTS ARE: 

* A sound background in practical commercial 
accounting. 

* A good personality and the ability to commun¬ 
icate with all levels of personnel. 

* A sound knowledge of EDP system and design. 

This is an important position and the successful appli¬ 
cant will be offered a salary fbl!y a in line with experience 
and ability. 

Apply:- 
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THE Government has Mailed for time by 
declaring Itself In support of participating 
In the Sinai peacekeeping force only “In 
principle” at this stage. But the decision 
means that, “In principle”, we are poised 
to become embroiled In the volatile and 
turbulent politics of the Middle East. 

A key factor in the Government’s final 
decision is bound to be the level of commit* 
ment from European and Commonwealth 
countries. Similar approval to joining the 
force already has been given ”in 
principle” by Britain, France, Italy and 
Australia. 

The Americans hope to set up a multina¬ 
tional force of some 2800 troops to oversee 
the Camp Dnvld accord aud keep die 
peace when Israel withdraws its troops 
from Egyptian territory in the Slnni next 
April 1. The recently assassinated Egyp¬ 
tian President Sadat agreed reluctantly to 
the peacekeeping Idea, after the UN refus¬ 
ed to co-operatc (mainly because of Rus¬ 
sian objections). 

The plan run into immediate problems 
when same of the countries that were ask¬ 
ed to rake part — such ns the Scandina¬ 
vians — expressed reluctance lest they 
compromise their neutrality. Other Euro¬ 
pean countries were unxlous not to an¬ 
tagonise the oil-rich Arab countries which 
oppose ail aspects of the Egypt-Israel 
peace treaty. 

The Hne-up of Western nations now 
showing a willingness to join the force may 
he regarded as a triumph for American 
diplomacy. But the catalyst was Sadat’s 
death, which threatens the political stabili¬ 
ty not only of Egypt, but the whole of the 


Middle East. The focus of Western anxiety 
is on one commodity — oil. The Persian 
Gulf region accounts for some 40 per cent 
of the non-Communist nations* oil supply; 
the cutting off of Saudi Arabian supplies 
alone would result In economic chaos for 
the West. 

Egypt, of course, hus become 
strategically critical to American interests 
generally, and Its continued sympathies to 
the US are vital tu the establishment of a 
US military presence in the Middle East. 
Thus the Reagan Administration must 
beep Cairo from aligning Itself with the 
anti-Israel Arab world — a move which 
could spark a regional war (perhaps In¬ 
volving Soviet and American troops) and 
generate another nil crisis. 

According to Business Week, in the 
tense aftermath of Sadat’s assassination, 
“the Reagan Administration quietly began 
preparing to go to war if necessary to pre¬ 
vent-collapse of hard-won US influence in 
the Middle East.” Administration officials 
have affirmed that Washington intends to 
do whatever is necessary to protect Egypt, 
not only against Libya, but also against in¬ 
ternal anti-American elements. All this is 
ominously reminiscent of American ef¬ 
forts to support the unpopular Shah. But 
when it conics to the crunch, Reagan Is 
unlikely to lay off in Egypt as Carter did in 
Iran. 

There nre no similar strategic im¬ 
peratives in the Middle East to impel a 
New Zealand military presence in the 
region. Rather, our foreign policy is suc¬ 
cinctly described by Prime Minister Rob 
Muldoon as “trade”, and our major 


Brockie’s view 


trading partners In the region arc Iran and 
Iraq. Both oppose the Camp David ac¬ 
cord. Iraq’s Ambassador to New Zealand, 
Faria Abdul Karim nl-Anl, warned In June 
that the establishment of a force would lie 
regarded ns hostile to Arabs and “in our 
opinion it would be better for the interests 
of New Zealand not to participate . . .” 

Federated Farmers president Rob 
Storey — expressing a personal view — 
said there were more disadvantages than 
advantages in joining the peacekeeping 
force. He, no doubt, appreciates that for 
the first time, more Iamb Is expected to go 
to Middle Eastern markets tills season 
than will go to Britain, and that New 
Zealand exported more than $250 million 
worth of goods to the region lust year. We 
imported half our oil from Saudi Arahia. 

On the other hand, our trade with Israel 
Is negligible; Egypt has promised much in 
potential but yielded little in reality; and 
our trading relationship with the 
Americans has become strained in the last 
week. Indeed, at the same time as the 
Americans have been pressing us to joiu 
the peace force, both houses of Congress 
were amending agricultural legislation 
which purports to be a health measure (ap¬ 
parently inspired by the kaugeroo meat 
scandal), but bears all the signs of an 
unabashed protectionist barrier. Simply, 
it would stop our $484 million a year meat 
trade (and the United States is our biggest 
beef customer). 

The possible repercussions give much 
greater cause for disquiet — America’s 
trade partners may retaliate and set up 
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their own protectionist barrlem. Then 
would hurt us as much as — if not m @re 
than — the Americans. And so we have 
good cause to hope that the legislation b 
comprehensively changed before Its enact¬ 
ment, or thnt Rcagnu — whose-Ad¬ 
ministration is committed to free trade 
principles — exercises Ills presidential 
veto. 

Irrespective of our trading difficulties, 
the Anzus trenty commits us to a military 
alliance with the Americans. But it does 
not oblige us to endorse American policies. 
More important, its focus Is on the Pacific 
— the region in which we do have s 
strategic as well as nn economic interest. 
Putting troops into the Middle East at the 
behest of the USA — whose track record In 
thnt region is lamentable — Is thus a mat¬ 
ter which tlcinands deep deliberation. 

Prime Minister Hob Muldoon, alas, bat 
declined to say what factors remain to he 
examined before a final decision is given 
by a Cabinet sub-committce. That 
deprives the public of an appreciation of 
the considerations which might justify a 
decision to proceed (which could mitigate 
against popular support being given to a 
commitment of troops). More Important, 
it fosters the suspicion that the arguments 
in favour of supporting the peace force arc 
outweighed by those which suggeit wr 
should stay out. And so we will seem to be 
prejudicing the trading relationships 
which we have carefully nurtured In the 
Middle East to help out nn ally which Is 
legislating to deal our meat exports a crip¬ 
pling blow. 

- llob Edlin. 


Without word of a lie 
Found: one party hat 

THE stetson has been found. 

The stetson — property of Brad lustwr. 
creative director of the Naiionsd Early $ election 
campaign this year — is an integral pact o> 
attire. Aud parliamentary sources sniiiau) 
suspected its disappearance was the wore o 
saboteurs either within the party, or of raata 

fringe groups. . , . 

Hut these fears were alloyed when the ; 
gallon hat was found corralled in a safe, wit 
had been nut fur "safe-keeping”. 

Fisher, dubbed by National l’arty '“h™ 1 ” „ 
the party conference as “The Urban Low> y 
for his flamboyant dress (cowboy boots, *>P“ 
necked shirts, u moled leather belt «mpw* 
with ornate silver buckle and dark glasses, 
mention the elusive stetson), has been impo 
by Dobbs Wiggin McCann Erickson to 
copy for the election campaign. . 

Despite his high profile around 
scents that his agency has other plans 
When NBR tried to approach Fisher r wq ^ 
tion him on his philosophy of mar ^ 
political party as distinct from, wy» 
soap, we were continually thwarted- , 

Initially we approached Randall Do ' , 
Dobbs Wiggins McCann Erickson in 
who passed us to Dave Mckenzie, . w 
ington manager, who in turn passed us ^ 
Auckland to try Fred Dobbs, a f 0 ** l 1 i ( inuiuin 
the Prime Minister. Dobbs issued an 
— nobody was to talk to the urb ®..-about 
cowboy until after the election, not 
his hat. 

Cubic inflation . bs 

THOSE mind-lending and wrist-wrecKWB 
cubes have got Customs perpten=?’. ^ die 

It’s not so much getting all theco 1 .^ 

proper sides hb figuring out who is 
much profit from the cubes. _ cost 
It seems that the big cubes from * rJV|j 
only 63 cents each and are landed he 
duty paid. „ ifc.HnB-tW 


NZ advertising agency 
— piranha or porpoise? 


by David Murphy 

TIME was when the average New Zealand 
advertising agency belied the image of trendy 
glitter and “think tanks” by about a million 
light years. Scratch the surface of your 1960s 
agency and you would find arch conservatism, 
grey-suited Establishment figures, pillars of 
Wellington society. 

Most business was done, along with the 
lawyers and accountants of that city, at the Well¬ 
ington Club over gin and port. This image 
rcficctcd the status of New Zealand marketing, 
and the development of its expertise up to that 
time. 

Marketing managers were such in name only, 
if they existed at all. Mostly they were advertis¬ 
ing managers or sales managers. Mostly they 
had very little say over whether a campaign 
would run or not. Mostly this was a decision for 
the chairman, the board and their respective 
wive-., who would approve a campaign with the 
earth-.-.I laiu-riug analysis "I like it”. 

And iifcour.se, it they didn’t like it, the agency 
would agree that they were quite right, ask them 
what they would life instead, sttnl give it to 
them. Life was perhaps simpler then. 

During the 70s we went through an agonising 
re-cvaluation of both the lole of an advertising 
agency, and its basic character. Two distinct 
animals were conceived. 

One, the young, aggressive fast-moving 
creative shop, as typified by the Younger Gilen- 
30 and MucHarmans, was people, trained but 
-.inliitied in the tlull heat of the Establishment 
agencies, bursting to “do their own thing.” Par¬ 
ticularly, they wanted to hiing New Zealand 
advertising into the television age, and to raise 
•ntr advertising standards to somewhere near 
those of the rest of the world. 

They presented striking material to bored 
clients and a disinterested consumer — and they 
were wildly successful. 

They began to question the ability of clients, 
aud found that their own revolutionary stance 
was being matched, slowly on the client side by 
the employ men t of younger, better trained, 
more capable and more responsible marketing 
managers. If a client didn’t like a campaign they 
lottght for their ideas — and sometimes won. 
They pitched for accounts — horrors! 

Yes, they actually solicited another agency’s 
clients. Really old boy, is nothing sacred? Not 
any more, I’m afraid. Suddenly the business 
became competitive. And if you weren’t good 
enough to keep a client, then you didn't stay 
around too long. 

The second major development of the 70s was 
the international agency. Here came Big David, 
wordly-wise and replete with formulas, magic 
lanterns, books, posters on "how to . . .’’ 

It seemed that wc had been wrong nil these 
years, that if it worked in New York, or Lon¬ 
don, then, of course, ignorant New Zealanders 
would grasp, gasp and gobble up whatever 
J ™ tisin 8 message they could stay awake for. 
Suddenly a vast network of agencies, dedicated 
|o the task of feeding New Zealand markets with 
information about that vital issue, what's going 
overseas, to research and to the sciences of 
advertising evaluation became the sine qua non 
of the business. 

You had to test everything, it seemed, or 
pensh m the fire of advertising Ignorance. 

*■ j °. unt executives now wore fairly large ties, 

* P n ' s ‘ n P c suits instead of grey, and were quite 
Knowledgeable on wines at lunch. Of course, 

ey travelled frequently, as did their creative 
wlw) seemed to be on some sort of ex- 
, . sa bbatical, flitting into New Zealand, 

, n fP'^ 8 a few Pearls before being sent to 
Nowhere more important. 


And lo! International Agency prospered for a 
while, selling beads to the natives. 

And what of Establishment Agency all this 
time? Well, it was still around. A bit livelier, a 
bit younger, a bit more "with it”. Still with 
largely the same list of clients. Still doing 
business at the dub, but not the Wellington 
Club any more. 

By the laic 1970s the advertising business had 
shilled irrevocably to Auckland. And Auckland 
had seen u boom in the number, quality and 
nature of agencies ns a consequence. But 
nothing ruffled Establishment Agency. 

So what of the 1980$ agency? Is the trend 
towards creative, research, international, media, 
where? I think the answer is yes. All those 
things. But combined in one agency. If New 
Zealand itself has reached a stage of social 
maturity where it is no longer afraid of internal 
sir ill 1 , where long hair and short hack-and-sides 
cart cn-cxit, then I believe that it's just as true 
that New /ealiiml advertising has readied a 
Mage of maturity, loo. 

We no lougei depend npuii Big David, send¬ 
ing us his formulas, providing us wiih the 
panacea fur all our advertising ills. Yci Interna- 
lionul Ageltcy has given us a great deal. It has 
opened our eyes Its the world out there. 

Wc have looked, \v« have learned, we have ac¬ 
cepted what is of value and div. no led what is 
not. We itre no longci afraid. 

Coleiisn The Younger lit the lire of rebellion 
that hopefully will never die in our business, 
because business badly needs rebels, renegades 
and roustabouts — someone has to shake the put 
now and again in New Zealand. 

CTY also set a whole new creative standard 
lor all of us to match. It made us take pride m 
out selves and out work, aud be determined !*• 
do belter, even ttt the cost of losing business. 

Establishment Agency has always been there 
and always will be. Establishment Agency is the 
check, balance and control that keeps us all sane. 
The trap is in forgetting your una-siur- and try¬ 
ing to become Establishment Agency tuo toon. 
Hence we now have Colcnso the Elderly Before 
Its Time. 

So now in 1981 wc are beginning to see the 
development of - what shall we call it — Bright 
New Agency? A combination of the creative 
standards and industry challenge once offered 
by CTY; the professional skills, interna¬ 
tional ism and plncc-in-t he-world provided by 
International Agency — but this time without 
the hnnds-ticd, "wc know best” philosophy of 
Big Daddy; and the good sense of Establishment 
Agency. 

Just a combination of these three? No. That 
would simply make a rather tasteless stew. 

The flavour, the spice, will conic from the 
sheer enthusiasm and excitement that the 
young, energetic agencies of the 1980s can bring 
to the world of New Zealand advertising. 

They’ve been brought up with and have learn¬ 
ed from the 1970s agencies. Now they will set 
the standard and provide the catalyst for others 
to develop further. 

Sometimes the advertising agency business is 
criticised for being too volatile, too unstable. I 
think that in New Zealand that's exactly what 
we need. The protestors and the demonstrators 
shouldn't exist only outside the rugby grounds. 

They have rheir place in the business of this 
country, too. 

David Murphy, formerly a top executive with 
SSC&B Lintas in Auckland, is a co-founder of 
the Murphy Truman advertising agency, which 
has since merged with Bob Wardlaw Ad- 
marketing- 
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IRish joke? 


CASHING in on tax reform's rising star ns an 

■ n .\ '? n . Platform the anti-smelter lobby has 
«acd us own 1R 27 9 «. Citizens of rhe in . 

ttw l I™ 8,flte Aratn onna" are asked to 
numb* 1 p taxa ^ e income from the estimated 
n.., Wr oversights in the environmental im- 
P^t report. 

Alunv ■ diBparit .y between South Pacific 
the «i n r ,s e8t * inate of total jobs created and 
**iimsi l0t8 ' - ant * k etween the Government's 
lisiiJ’i an d likely real overseas earnings is 
■ vour 88 ,BXB bi e Income. "The likely increase in 
i Tot a i P ^ wer *** proceeds Is also part of 

j Exemptions are worked out on the number of 


times Warren Cooper has put his foot in his 
mouth in the last six months, the number of 
pro-smelter economists and the total number of 
cabinet ministers who think the smelter would 
be built on top of an albatross colony. 


Semi-secured 

SPOTTED amid traffic awaiting a green light 
on a busy Wellington street the other day: a van 
with window stickers promoting the security 
alarm systems of a well-known security firm. 
But the security message might have been more 
convincing if the window on the passenger’s 
side had not been broken and patched up with 
plastic to cover the hole. 


Omega Mens’ Quartz models 
all confirm Omega’s worldwide 
reputation for accuracy, reliability 
and workmanship. 

Fitted exclusively with carefully 
selected and tested components, 
finished with meticulous attention to 
details an Omega Mens’ Quartz is 
designed to give you faultless service 
and full satisfaction for years to come. 
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INSIDE: \bu can fed the difference 

Feel how Toyota Is made for you — quiet ride. The touch of the wheel says 

the concept behind every Toyota. you are in control. Your foot on the brake 

How the seats fit. How the colours match, brings a swift, sure stop. 

And how every control Is easy to reach. That's a good, secure feeling. 
Acceleration Is solid for a smooth, That's the Toyota Quality Edge. 


OUTSIDE: \bu can see the difference 

Look at Toyota's sleek wedge design - And tough, smooth enamels. You can see 

aerodynamic and wind tunnel-proved to - that a Toyota Is built right. 

give you the best fuel economy. Built to last. Backed by the integrity of 

Toyota's fit and finish — doors that close every Toyota man and woman. 

right. Mouldings that fit tight. That’s the Toyota Quality Edge. 
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Politics 


Labour hopes 
in Kaipara 

YOUR article on the Kaipara 
Electorate ( NBR , October 19) 
was quite fair. As a member of 
Susan Sotheran’s team trying 
to win the seat for Labour we 
have a first-class candidate. 
The call in 1978 by Social 
Credit to help get National out 
has not, so far, appeared suc¬ 
cessful. 

Labour people like myself 
look for three things: 

• An educational system bas¬ 
ed on clear thinking; the spade¬ 
work for a lifetime to read, 
learn and inwardly digest about 
all the varying religious, 
economic and poilical systems, 
— something we haven’t got. 

• The people have a right to 
information that is fair, free 
and unbiased, which, with our 
privately owned newspapers we 
haven't got. 

• A fair analysis by each voter 
of each candidate and that can¬ 
didate’s likely conduct for the 
next three years, and there is 
hope — canvassing I find peo¬ 
ple thinking more. The reasons 
why people chose whom they 
vote for are often flimsy. 

It’s not the cossacks dancing 
across the TV screen that 
bothers me, but the fact that 
they were effective. 

Bill Langford 
Hunk aka 


Socred record 
in government 

IT is pleasing to see that 
somebody has read my piece on 
Social Credit in British Colum¬ 
bia and has given it some 
thought. However, judging by 
the criticisms Mr Papprill 
made about the article I wrote I 
can only wonder if we arc talk¬ 
ing about the same article. 

The major part of the item in 
question dealt with the history 
of the Social Credit movement 
in BC and Alberta with only a 
short portion at the end dealing 
with present day economic 
issues. 

Mr Papprill, in his reply 
{NBR, October 5) has introduc¬ 
ed a number of statistics not 
necessarily discussed in my ar¬ 
ticle and has attempted to 
distort these to suit his own 
political viewpoint. I would 
like to have the opportunity to 
correct these inaccuracies and 
answer his accusations against 
myself and the BC Social 
Credit Government. 

Firstly, on his point about 
the BC Budget. I have always 
stated that the opera litig ex¬ 


penses of the Budget have been 
balanced. This is because these • 
are non-returnable expendi¬ 
tures. Crown corporations, as 
well as private industries, do 
borrow funds for capital invest¬ 
ment for their development 
ventures. 

British Columbia's rapidly 
growing economy lias required 
increasing amounts of invest¬ 
ment capital which is paid out 
by the profit returns of the 
projects invested in. The Social 
Credit Political League in New 
Zealand will not have to 
finance development in this 
way as they will be able to raise 
capital through a New Zealand 
Credit Authority based on the 
potential production of the 
project in which investment 
has been made. This alternative 
is denied BC by the Canadian 
Federal Government. 

Mr Papprill’s second point 
on the deficits of Crown cor¬ 
porations mainly shows Lhe 
costs in subsidies to corpora¬ 
tions engaged in public services 
such as BC Ferries, Urban 
Transport Authority, BC 
Medical Services etc, which are 
covered out of general 
revenues. 

The benefits these corpora¬ 
tions provide can be easily 
demonstrated: 

• Visits to doctors and 
specialists as well as surgery, 
etc, are full paid for; 

• Ferry fares to Vancouver 
Island, similar in distance to 
Cook Strait, are passenger $3, 
vehicle $12 and so forth. 

Mr Papprill’s third argument 
on the North-east coal develop¬ 
ment shows his complete ignor¬ 
ance of the facts of this project. 
Coal is being bought by the 
Japanese at above market 
prices. Further, transportation 
costs are being paid out by a 
surcharge which will pay off 
the costs of the roads and 
railways to the mines. The 
Japanese are paying more for 
BC coal than for coal from 
Australia because they want 
security of supply. 

This project will be employ¬ 
ing 5000 people in its construc¬ 
tion phase and when finished 
will create 3000 permanent 
new jobs just on the first two 
mines alone. Beyond this the 
project has brought in many 
new support and related in¬ 
dustries as well as having 
created the new city of 
Tumbler Ridge. 

Added to that the mining 
project will build the entire 
transportation system to open 
up this previously isolated and 
depressed area. When com¬ 
pleted there will be 9000 per¬ 
manent jobs and an export in¬ 
come of $2,000 million each 
year. What “Think Big” proj- 




EXPERIENCED 
COMMERCIAL 
EXECUTIVE SEEKS NEW 
CAREER DIRECTION 

Wide experience in New Zeeland and 
Overseas with leading International Con¬ 
sumer Goods Company. Tertiary qualifica¬ 
tions and proven success in Marketing, Plan¬ 
ning and Product Development. 

As : first option, seeks position as General 
Manager of medium sized .company. Par¬ 
ticipation in active Management Consultan¬ 
cy or Divisional Manager of larger company 
would:be alternative options. 

Please write In confidence to:* 

“Commercial Executive”, 

C/- P.O. Box 1734, 

AUCKLAND 


ect can claim that success? 

Lastly, on this point, the 
$485 million Mr Papprill 
presented is the total cost of the 
required infrastructure and 
social services (schools, 
hospitals, roads, airports, etc) 
for the new city. 

The fourth point about the 
by-elect ion in Kamloops. I 
covered this in my article so I 
ask Mr Papprill ro read it 
again. By-elections traditionally 
go against the Government in 
BC even in Government-held 
seats, and switch back in the 
general elections. 

The Social Credit Party was 
faced with the sudden resigna¬ 
tion, for personal reasons, of 
the Kamloops member of rhe 
Legislative Assembly ami hav¬ 
ing to elect a relatively 
unknown. This would test any 
party’s organisation. Again rhe 
opinion polls and the Opposi¬ 
tion Leader said the Socreds 
couldn't do it. The Socreds did 
do it, against those odds, and 
that was the point I was mak¬ 
ing. 


As for the March 1981 poll. 
It has been updated since par¬ 
ticularly with the effects of the 
Kamloops by-election. Poll¬ 
sters in BC will get a variation 
in results. The one the politi¬ 
cians usually believe tells them 
what they want to hear; this is 
certainly the case with Mr Pap- 
prill! 

On the fifth point, housing 
costs in urban Vancouver did 
take a jump in 1979 and 1980. 
This was a result of a rapid in¬ 
flow of population into the city 
as was mentioned in my earlier 
article. Obviously this put 
pressure on the real-estate 
market as people who had 
found work in Vancouver 
searched for housing. 

The building industry had 
trouble keeping up with de¬ 
mand. The BC Government 
eased the problem with a mort¬ 
gage subsidy programme and 
the subdivision of additional 
Crown lands for housing proj¬ 
ects, the Riverview develop¬ 
ment being a large one in my 
own constituency. 


Prices for housing in Van¬ 
couver have fallen back and 
stabilised. As for the rest of the 
findings of the “Commerce 
Group" I would strongly dis¬ 
pute them. Infiation has never 
reached 14.2 per cent in Van¬ 
couver while I have lived there 
all my 31 years. And Van¬ 
couver has never been the 
capital of British Columbia. 
Victoria has had that honour 
since 1868. 

Finally I would like to point 
out to Mr Papprill that BC has 
the highest business incorpora¬ 
tion rate in its history with 
21,000 new companies in 1980. 
This is not a situation one sees 
with multi-nationals moving in 


and taking over. Further, the 

percentage of the BC economy 

being locally controlled has 
been steadily increasing. 

So Mr Papprill, if there are 
any "grains of salt" to be found 
maybe you should look in your 
own shaker firstl I think there 
are enough issues in your own 
New Zealand for you to criti¬ 
cise without having to make ill- 
informed commentaries on g 
place you obviously know very 
little about. 

Richard Hockey 
President Maillardvllle- 
Coquitlam Social Credit 
Association, 
Treasurer BC Young 
Socreds, 


An election prediction for readers of fineprint 


7/ s no use increasing our magnanimity to the Third 
World if/he inlcrcst payment is beyond them." 


by Colin James 

AT lost, the campaign proper. 
And, for once, a campaign that 
is multilayered, not some one¬ 
dimensional beetle race. 

For 40 years or more elec¬ 
tions have been to choose a 
Government: Labour or Na¬ 
tional, National or Labour. 

But this election, more than 
any since perhaps 1928, is to 
choose a Parliament. 

The rise of Social Credit has 
seen to that. 

If it does well enough, 
whichever of the two main par¬ 
ties “wins" will have to seek 
Parliament's agreement to its 
menu instead of shoving any 
old hash down in front of it and 
telling it to cat up and shut up. 

Even if Social Credit does 
n«*i du well enough for that, it 
has already helped focus atten¬ 
tion on lhe quality of represen¬ 
tation. 


Representation for 40 years 
or so has been through the par¬ 
ty in power (effectively Na¬ 
tional since 1949), with 
squeaky-joint pressure group 
assistance (and distortions). 

Social Credit’s rise indicates 
dissatisfaction with this pro¬ 
cess. 

That in the past 18 months 
there has been much more in¬ 
terest in public political 
meetings, more people active in 
party politics (particularly in 
Social Credit and Labour) and 
far more discussion in pubs and 
on street corners than for a long 
time are other indicators. 

More people seem to be look¬ 
ing harder at the candidates 
this year and are prepared at 
least to temper their judgement 
of party with assessment of can¬ 
didate and at most to jettison 
party loyally for candidate 
preference. 

'flic lepresentaiive structure 


is widely felt to have let New 
Zealand down. Take, as an ex¬ 
ample, the unflattering view of 
Parliament and politicians in 
the Heylen Poll earlier this 
year. 

That was the essence of tile 
skilful judgment of the elec¬ 
torate in 1978. 

"New Zealand the way you 
want it" had become already 
“My Way”. The National Par¬ 
ty was told with politeness and 
firmness that was not the right 
way. Voters awarded it 10,000 
fewer votes than Labour. 

But Labour was not an alter¬ 
native. Norman Kirk apart, it 
had not been an alternative 
since 1958, the year of the 
Black Budget. 

It was too divided, too 
unrepresentative, n mixture of 
old-fashioned welfarism and 
new-fangled leftism, and too 
spendtlirift in power. 

So, with nice judgment, the 


electorate lefi Labour second in 
seats. Sort your act out, the 
voters seemed to be saying. 

And in case either party fail¬ 
ed to understand and act on the 
message, the voters put Social 
Credit in the House and gave it 
enough votes to keep hanging 
in the air the prospect of a hung 
Parliament next time round. 

Whether that will happen on 
November 28 depends on how 
well the two old parties heard 
the 1978 message and how well 
the voters think they have 
responded. 

Leadership is at the heart of 
rhe issue. 

In 1979, the bulk of National 
Party activists — with standard- 
wove rs in the form of the new 
MPs of 1978 — interpreted the 
election message us mi invita¬ 
tion to give ;i policy lead at a 
lime when old policies, pur¬ 
sued for 40 years, seemed no 
longer to be working. 
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So we bad an outburst of 
“back-ro-basics", of “more 
market" and of “get the 
Government off our backs". 
That was at the root of the 
leadership tussle last October. 
The younger element, the 
Quigleyitcs, to pul a political 
label on it, wanted a decisive 
shift in Government policy. 

Being in the minority, they 
failed. In both rhetoric and ac¬ 
tion, there has not been much 
"more market" since last Oc¬ 
tober. 

Instead, the “lead" being 
given to the electorate is 
“growth". The National Pony 
has spent much effort explain¬ 
ing the depth and interlocking 
nature of the elements of this 
"strategy". 

But as far as the public is 
concerned the growth message 
still seems focused on the big 
projects at its heart. And, given 
the impossibility of ordinary 
people working out for 
themselves the economics of 
these projects, the message 
takes on u "trust us" quality — 
something like "you’ll come to 
love your sperm lest". 

This seems to compound, 
rather than resolve, the prob¬ 
lem of re present at ion. 

And so with Labour. Its 
response to the 1978 message 
has been less concerned with 
ideology and more with inter¬ 
nal improvement. 

It has improved its organisa¬ 
tion. It has improved the quali¬ 
ty «t' its policy-making ns 
distinct from the quality ol its 
policies, though ii i-> still prone 
to promise ton much, h is 
emerging into ihe lent uml 
potential giants. 

It has modified its old- 
fashioned welfarism and thus 
reduced the old apparent divi¬ 
sions. 

But its response to the 1978 
voter message — of greater 
ability and professionalism — is 
being projected through the re¬ 
jected Prime Minister of 1975. 

This opaque class obscures 
the changes and reflects back 
the apparent samenesses with 
1975 — principally a tendency 
to impractical ity and profligacy 
with public money believed by 
many ro be inherent in an elec¬ 
tion programme — developed 
paradoxically, in response to 
what Labour saw as a 1978 
public dissatisfaction with 
social failure of the 1975-78 
Government. 

It is thus doubtful If either 
major party has adequately 
responded to the 1978 voter 
message. 

Much has been made of the 
differences between National 
and Labour this time. 

There is a difference in 
economic atrategy. National 
wants big-project-led export- 
led growth for growth’s sake — 
oh, and for jobs. Labour wants 
jobs, quickly — oh, and 
growth, (to get the jobs), to 
which end it will inject state 
money Into job-intensive {and 
thus often low-productivity) 
small business. 

There is a difference In goals, 
Labour’s attention Is fixed on 
housing, education, health and 
welfare, the economy being a 
means to social ends, clearly 
defined. National wants a social 
floor, but otherwise it Is up to 
society to define itself. 

This is 1 the promises versus 
credibility argument (which, so 
far as it counts, National seems 
to be winning), 

There Is a - difference in 
leadership jtyle. 

But these differences may not 
be relevant. 

As the Prime Minister has ' 
beep dalmfng,.underneath,’tbe. ■ 
economy does' seem :to, havte f 


been turning round. 

But this is probably an 
organic change, related more to 
recovery from the 1979 oil 
shock than any particular 
policies, though iF there had 
been a Labour Government 
busy bailing out instead of a 
National Government gently 
allowing a shaking out, we 
might still not have bottomed 
out. 

And underneath, too, largely 
unrelated to Government 
policies (though with n less 
divisive voice at the top, some 
of the pain might be avoided), 
society is re-ordering its own 
goals. 

And the differences may be 
misleading. As the National 
Party activities have moved in 
the free market direction, the 
rising Labour stars, following 
them some way. have begun 
projecting a middle-of-the-road 
responsible economic manage¬ 
ment line. 

But the Prime Minister has 
been determinedly holding Na¬ 
tional in ihe middle of the road 
and Labour’s wctfiirisis have 
been promising the earth. 

Which dilTereiin.- is the right 
one: Laboui middle versus Na¬ 
tional right; or National middle 
versus Labour left? li the elec¬ 
torate is not contused, it ought 
in be. 

Votcis. might therefore be 
forgiven for deciding on 
Novcmbci 28 to keep the I*<78 
message in front nf the old par¬ 
ties and ■.tank up the decibels. 

The National k-adu-.hip uill 
has mu proved itself resp« him ve 
enough to ciiiii'ism, m» deny it 
an outright nuionty; l .lUnn 
lias not yet cleared away the 
debris of 30 years of decay, so 
deny it power; push Social 
Credit into the middle to keep 
the message in front of the 
other two; and so ask lor extra 
time to ger a clearer, less con¬ 
fused, choice presented by 
Labour and National. 

The arithmetic of such a 
decision would be extremely 
difficult ro achieve, but the 
electorate showed in 1978 (and 
1969, if you want another ex¬ 
ample) it is capable of very fine 
arithmetic. 

But there is also a to-hell- 
with-it factor on the loose in 
voterland. If something trig¬ 
gers this off — and a false prime 
ministerial step, a wrongly aim¬ 
ed kick of the boot, for in¬ 
stance, could be such a trigger 
— the arithmetic could be rejig¬ 
ged decisively in Labour’s 
favour. 

There is also the seven-veils 
factor. If the leader's veil comes 
off one party or other or both 
and the change underneath is 
seen, the result could be 
decisive either way (though 
more likely Labour's). 

The campaign thus becomes 
important, less as a decider in 
itself than as a battleground for 
each party to uncover and 
spotlight the factor most ' 
favourable to itself. 

But one, deeper, factor 
underlies It all- The principle 
reason for the Inadequate. 
responses to the 1978 message 1 
tnay be that the institution* of 
representation — elections, rhe . 
structure apd practice of Parlia¬ 
ment, the parties In their pre¬ 
sent form —: are inadequate to. 

Continued Page 33 

IN an Election Watch article on Oc- > 
tobar 12 on the Kaipara electorate, 

I mentioned National MP Pater , 
Wilkinson's “nervy disposition" 
and added a colourful comment in . 
expansion of the .reference. Thla 
waa gratuitously danigratory and .' 
thus 'hi poor taste. Criers of judg- '■ 
ment mpy;ba fqrgtyeati)a If rare; or-';;', 
rare' Of tastd .never. i'epblogfs4 to - - 
WHJdnaafl. , / ■ 
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A presentation watch will keep rime— ^|^HB| W 

it won’t always keep up with the times. 

Its value can be quickly tarnished by 
changing fashions and inflation. 

Just as fashions and values have changed, so ^IPSSS 
have people. Many don't appreciate the %?|3 Sh| 

traditional presentations made for long service, *|*||||| 
to reward special customers, or to pay tribute 
to those deserving special recognition. 

Today, the reward most people want is 
MONEY. 

but not even money can keep up with the 
times — its value is diminished by taxation, 
devaluation and inflation. 

Precious metals — gold, silver and platinum 
— have stood the test of time. 

For this reason, gold, silver and platinum 
coins make unique gifts. Unlike money, their 
value increases with time. They make ideal 
gifts for special people, for special 
presentations. 

They’re available in sets, or individually. 

They’re packaged with the dignity they, and 
their recipients, deserve. 

Pacific Commemoratives supplies coins for all 
occasions: for small gifts; to mark important 
occasions; to pay tribute to people aiid events 
deserving special recognition. Coins are 
available from $5 to $10,000. 

For further information, fill in the coupon and post it to: 

Pacific Commemoratives, Box 30-648, Wellington. 
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Economics 



by Bob Edlln 

WITH ihe election but a few 
weeks away, the Government 
must be heartened to find the 
business community in good 
cheer. Three surveys of 
business opinion tell much the 
same story — business is brisk 
if not booming, and business 
leaders are bubbling with con¬ 
fidence. 

O The Manufacturers Federa¬ 
tion reports that nnuuifaciurers 
arc enjoying the most buoyant 
conditions since 1978; 

0 The Notional Bank’s 
September survey (conducted 
through its branches to gauge 
local views on development) 
found overall confidence .it 
probably its highest level of die 
year; 

■' The Institute of l-Aimumic 
l'« waivli':. latest i[itaiicrly 
survey «>l business npinioii 
ICM'ld’.d a ■Ncplenifii.i i|ii:ntcl 
of ■jiiMny, piivnie vmoi y.iuwili 
and optimism in all .O eluis. 

lint the business community 
recognises that they tan thank 
the Cover huh: m lor lifting 
their fortunes. And as the 
Manufacturers Federation 
report notes, its mein bets arc 
pleased with trading condi¬ 
tions, “bui after recent election 
year experiences, their plan¬ 
ning is well tempered with cau¬ 
tion.” 

Indeed, the optimism in all 
three reports is short lei lit. 
Next year, an economic down¬ 
turn is expected. 

Among the manufacturers’ 
concerns arc uncertainty about 
the pricing of national 
resources such as energy, 
transport and postal charges. 
“A further cause of dismay is 
ihut the unit cost of Govern¬ 
ment services is rising much 
faster than costs elsewhere in 
the ecouomy.” 

And the federation expects 
the inflation rate for the 
1981-82 year “to be close to 17 
per cent.” 

The report says the prerequi¬ 
site to a sustained recovery in 
the economy is an improve¬ 
ment in the external situation. 

“In time, the major projects 
will certainly be of major 
benefit to the economy because 
of the foreign exchange impact. 
But in the medium term they 
will act as a drain on the coun¬ 
try’s resources,” it says. 

"In the next five years, 
therefore, the ability of the 
economy to sustain an accept¬ 
able rate of economic growth 
depends almost entirely upon 
the volume of manufactured ex¬ 
ports and the terms of trade.” 
But for now — the good 
f (lews. Manufacturers are enjoy- 
ln B the most buoyant trading 
conditions since 1978 (thanks 
to high Government expendi¬ 
ture and a relaxation of 
monetary restraints). 

According to the report, 
there had been a strong lift in 
economic activity this year, 

.“ l I 1 ts suspected that this 
i ' W ” 1 Batten out during 1982.” •* 
And there are fears that the 
■ «onomy “» in danger of 
.. overheating because of persis¬ 
tent and accelerating inflation, 
r< Propelled by excessive wage 
i: “'mands and current monetary 
[/ and fiscal policies.” 
r •sS 6 report also records 
i ^ ld «Pread unease” in the 
[- ^freturing sector about In- 
studies, the direction of 
SE licensing policy in 
i ^ “rd some aspects of 
i r,i fI .? r0l ? J ? cti closer economic 
j - with Australia, 

i ? nrern8 w e« no* help-, 
1 ta! builneas confidence in the 

\ - . ^-OWitainty in the manufac^ 
k ^‘ng sector, rapst not , be 


under-estimated,” the report 
warns. "The feeling can best be 
appreciated when it is realised 
that one half of the NZMF 
membership, with a workforce 
of over 100 , 000 , is under in¬ 
dustry study." 

The report expects the 
balance of payments deficit to 
widen os imports rise to cater 
for higher demand and the con¬ 
struction phase of the "Think 
Big" projects. 

Because of international 
recession, export growth was 
expected to be weak, "and the 
terms of trade are unlikely to 
recover during the next nine 
months." 

The overall growth in export 
vidimus (forecast at 5 per cent 
fur l'WI-82) “is likely to fall 
back to 3 per cent in IMflJ-nj. 

At the same lime, imports pro¬ 
pelled by high inter nil deilliiliii 
ami ini reaped activity in tin.- 
•.•■nsiriiciioii icuor "sue likely 
to giow by K per cent in 
l‘.i>U-H2 and i< |»-r cent in 
1982-tn." 

'file report said ili-.it, in 
general, niiiiHitncinrers had 
raised productivity and efti- 
ciciicy within thcii operations. 

"Manufacturers have 
become increasingly skilful at 
managing slunip-llation and 
the must recent recession was 
no exception,” it says. “They 
are pleased with trading condi¬ 
tions, but after recent election- 
year experiences their planning 
is well tempered with caution." 

One result n! this camions 
approach: manufacturers were 
"at great pains” to avoid taking 
on more labour because of the 
risk of a downturn and costly 
redundancy. 

The strategy had been to use 
existing staff resources more ef¬ 
fectively. At the same time, 
manufacturers were maintain¬ 
ing a tight control on inven¬ 
tories, generally refraining 
from investment for expansion 
and ensuring that their finan¬ 
cial structure was appropriately 
geared to cope with any 
downturn. 

The federation expects the 
economy to grow by 2.5 per 
cent for 1981-82, most of the 
growth taking place in the lat¬ 
ter half of the period. But that 
rate of growth is expected to 
fall to about 1.5 per cent for 
1982-83 09 steps are taken to 
squeeze the money supply and 
lower the internal deficit. 

The federation’s report ex¬ 
presses surprise at the speed of 
the turnaround, “which ap¬ 
peared to spring from the 
March tax cuts and a growth in 
the money supply.” In the June 
quarter alone, the volume of 
manufacturing output lifted by 
4.5 per cent. 

The federation’s business 
survey for the two months end¬ 
ed July showed manufacturer 
sales running 8.7 per cent 
ahead of budget, with forward 
orders 4.9 .per cent ahead of 
budget. 

Business survey results for 
that period “were the best since 
. the survey began in 1976.” 

The reversal in economic ac¬ 
tivity is expected in th£ 1982 
winter, when consumer spend¬ 
ing will be dragged back by tax¬ 
ation and a credit = squeeze. 
“Whichever government is 
. elected to office yvill somehow 
need to neutralise the excessive 
liquidity in the economy," the 
report says. ■ > 

The Rational Bank’s'Sep-, 
tember survey found overall 
confidence in the:-economy , to 
be probably higher than at any 
' time this year, “although rniiiy 
respondents* expiations ap-. 
• pear, to h^ve peaked.” 

Arid p downturn towtfds the, 
; middle of next year Is exptcted . 


by many respondents — par¬ 
ticularly in the service and 
trade sectors. 

The survey indicates con¬ 
tinuing improvement in invest¬ 
ment levels. Manufacturers and 
t raders are buildi ng stocks, 
"although this could be in 
response to projectcd greater 
price rises rather than expecta¬ 
tions of large sales gains,” the 
bank reports. 

The build-up in investment 
levels lias resulted in improved 
short-run confidence in the 
construction ami building in¬ 
dustries. 

In the retail sector, the bank's 
respondents expected sales to 
rcniuiu at, or rise slowly from, 
their present levels until the 
middle uf next year, when 
many forecast ;t downturn. 

lAuiditiuns in industry did 
not appeal (•■ h.iv changed 
during the mouth; most 
respondents weie |nre*.,r-lillg 


the present high level of sales 
and production to continue 
during the next 12 months. 

In the agricultural sector, the 
supplementary minimum 
prices and good returns to 
dairy farmers gave continued 
support to the generally high 
level of confidence, but this 
was tempered by uncertainty 
on overseas markets, particular¬ 
ly the Middle Fast and North 
American, and rapid cu:.t in- 
u eases. 

Thu gradual impmvcmciH in 
wool prices this season had 
slowed recently, in response to 
high interest rates overseas und 
the worldwide recession. Prices 
were expected film later in 
the season. 

The building and construc¬ 
tion industry believed costs and 
clui gv:. would increase lapidly 
during die next 1 .! mouths. 
Many respondents liom i.rhcr 
sectois shaied iliiit view. In¬ 


creasing costs were already af¬ 
fecting farmers’ profitability. 

The Institute of Fennomic 
Research’s September quarter¬ 
ly survey of business opinion 
found strong growth in private 
activity, "with increases in out¬ 
put, deliveries and sales over 
the past three months in all sec¬ 
tors.” Firms saw this growth 
continuing nnd were optimistic 
ahum business conditions over 
the next six months. 

Al«ng with this mote suiaain- 
'■d gitnvtli in HUivily, invest¬ 
ment was expected to pick up 
slowly during the year, 
“although it starts from u low 
base," QP reports. 

In addition, most linns in the 
survey indicated that their prof¬ 
itability went up over the 
September quarter and they 
loresuw In ri lie i increases. 
“This optimism pervaded ;dl 
Mvttirs. I Euwevcr, the most 
nmii.cable improvement in -ac¬ 


tivity and outlook is reported iti 
ihe building and construction 
sector which has been depress¬ 
ed since early 1977." 

All sectors saw continuing in¬ 
fiat ion and there was a strong 
view among financial institu¬ 
tions that interest rates on long¬ 
term loans would increase over 
(lie next year. 

On the more pessimistic side, 
"there is, as yet, no net increase 
in employment. Respondents 
expect some increase during 
tile December quarter, and 
there are signs Thai skilled 
labour is becoming harder to 
obtain." 

Overall, the survey “con¬ 
firms ihe view that the 
economy is in a strong upswing 
which lias noi yet benefited the 
employment side, but it shows 
widespread concern uf pi ice 
and interest rate rises which 
would under mine » sustained 
growth path.” 
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P I There’s always a risk in developing new products and 

a processes. And the bigger the risk, ihe more difficult 

Wl it can be to obtain finance. 

iMk. Because financing is a conservative business. 

Research and developmen I is not. 
pealh Whatever you have in mind, it will help if you can 

believe finance is available. It probably is. For small ' 

.businesses, as well as large enterprises. 

’ijjjk Through the Applied Technology Programme of 

m | Development Finance Corporation. 

The A PP ,ied Technology Programme is desianed 
to share the risks of product development, to back 
your project through to marketable reality. 

DFCs people know the risks you face, 

- and they will stand behind you. 

\ The Applied Technology Programme helps 

slraral M J your money go further and expects a return 

only when the project is payfng off in 
al||«|§- |3r sales and profits. 

W It does this by sharing the cost of capita) items, 

- J raw materials and prototypes, paying me salaries 

k|-j# & of research personnel, helping with market research 

WM • ■ ■ and much more. 

Call DFC now to discuss what the Applied Technology 
Program me can contribute to your business. 
Auckland 32-049, Hamilton 392-076, Taiiranga 81-546, 
f 'ms&L Palmerston North 71-589. Wellington 724-974, 

L. r ''Warn' Chrtetahurch68-759.Dunedin741-B31. 

• ’ Or post this coupon for more information. 
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NZ Steel go-ahead raises fears of labour shortage 


From Page 1 

its estimates of (earliest) start 
and completion dates for this 
construction which show a 
mid-1981 to mid-1984 start- 
frniah for NZ Steel, stage one, 
and a mid-1983 to mid-1987 
lime frame for the stage two ex¬ 
pansion; a March 1981 to early 
1984 start-finish for the 
refinery expansion; mid-1982 
to late 1985 start-finish for the 
synthetic fuels plant; and a 
mid-1982 to mid-1985 start- 
finish for the fourth newsprint 
machine. 

But these figures fluctuate 
depending on the source — NZ 
Steel said last week it was 
beginning sitework immediate¬ 
ly and expected stage two to be 
finished by 1986 with a further 
2000 people employed directly 
and 2000 jobs created indirect¬ 
ly in associated industries. 

The intangibles are the cur¬ 
rent and likely labour supply 


figures — which, while almost 
impossible to assess, are 
thought to be well below the 
country’s needs. 

Fletcher Challenge managing 
director Hugh Fletcher told 
NBR the week before the NZ 
Steel expansion was approved 
that If it went ahead it would 
"quite dearly 1 * have an effect 
on Tasman’s attempts to find 
labour for its newsprint 
machine. 

He said the company’s 
assessment of the labour situa¬ 
tion for the $200 million 
newsprint machine construc¬ 
tion "would have to be redone 
if New Zealand Steel 
proceeds.” 

Asked if the NZ Steel expan¬ 
sion might prevent Tasman go¬ 
ing ahead with its project — 
because of a labour shortage — 
Fletcher told NBR "I wouldn’t 
go that far.” 

Tasman managing director 


Carl Ryan told NBR last week, 
after the NZ Steel expansion 
approval had been announced, 
that labour supply whs a 
"serious concern” to Tasman 
in its plans to build a fourth 
newsprint machine. 

But he emphasised that the 
project was still in its earliest 
stages and labour requirements 
had not really been determined. 

While the steel expansion 
would put added pressure on 
labour availability, Ryan said 
he thought it was more of an il¬ 
lustration of what was facing ail 
the major projects, with strains 
being put on a range of labour 
during rhe early 1980s such as 
engineers, steel fabricators, 
mechanical engineers and in¬ 
strumentation experts. 

"Obviously they are not a 
resource which is simply lying 
around; it is a resource which is 
going to have to be developed.” 

But NZ Steel would not 


cause all the trouble with 
labour supply, according to 
Ryan. It was still only one of a 
number of problems which 
confronted Tasman in its ex¬ 
pansion plans. 

“Labour would be a serious 
concern, but we also still have a 
small gap in our wood supply 
which we are still studying; 
there are the capital and in¬ 
terest costs, and the fact that in¬ 
ternational market prices are 
levelling off.” 

The newsprint machine proj¬ 
ect was in the early pre- 
.engineering stage of “project 
definition”. The company’s 
Canadian consultants are carry¬ 
ing this out and will conclude 
their study in February or 
March next year. 

At that stage Tasman would 
know what its labour require¬ 
ments would be, and what the 
peaks and the supply problems 
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There are times when you’d appreciate 
a little back chat- from your calculator. 


For example - when you’ve just 
finished punching up column after column 
of figures and you are now ready to check 
them with someone - but where is that 
someone - too busy? gone to lunch? 

. The Canon SP 12B0D has the answer ^ 

- literally. Just punch the repiay button 
and it talks back to you. Canoo LIMB U«a Memory 

This is typical of Canon's innovative Sn“T2 SSa C fi l!florfDr 
approach to calculators. Besides providing stations. This highly capable 
the functions you've come to expect from 
the modern calculator Canon have 
developed specialised functions, that tailor w p 1 
a calculator to meet the needs of today's | n New Zea 
specialised business. Odeon to suppl 

Canon's comprehensive range, thair range because 

design quality'and 12 month guarantee • service is with 
have made Canon Desk Top calculators See the Ce 
respected throughout the world. Street Aubkla 






Tha Canon P2B-D Is a low priced 
10 digit printing and display 
calculator that provides mflh 
spud and quiet priming from the 
easy-to-operate keyboard. A 
versatile desk top calculator that 
Includes a memory, a constant 
Item count, and percentage key 
funttknw. ' 



In New Zealand Canon chose Kerridge 
Odeon to supply and service the Canon 
range, because Kerridge Odeon's back-up 
service is without equal. 

See the. Canon range at 132 Symonds 
Street, Auckland, phone 790-581; - 
Embassy Theatre Building, Wellington, 
phone 850*499; or 158 Bealey Ave, 
Christphurch, phone BO-222 end leading 
i office -equipment suppliers. 




Rnothar example — the Canon 
FMDT. This ft dgll cafctfator 

B i Uie dlfferwa between : 

©wither with all tin nwmM . . ... 
ialculalor Junctions. U is ideally 

suited to Bn catepWlon and . r 

sstsanffis^-; 

jsBafiim wtwn tknb tejtJ eosUnil* : 
are involved. • 
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Ryan said the company was 
thinking in terms of starling 
the project in the second half of 
next year for commissioning in 
mid-1985. 

The labour requirements for 
the construction phase would 
be somewhere around 700 to 
800, “but we really don’t know 
what the bottlenecks will be un¬ 
til the feasibility study is com¬ 
pleted.” 

The Government is par¬ 
ticularly worried about the 
potential for a demand-induced 
wage spiral caused by a skilled 
labour shortage. It expressed 
this concern at a meeting with 
major project owners and con¬ 
tractors last month. 

Labour Minister Jim Bolger 
presented the owners and con¬ 
tractors with a prepared state¬ 
ment at the meeting where he 
said “the purpose of this 
meeting is to draw your atten¬ 
tion to the Government’s con¬ 
cerns about the impact of the 
major projects on the labour 
market . . .” 

Bolger continued: "It is clear 
that the major projects will 
place very significant demands 
on skilled manpower resources, 
and it is absolutely essential to 
ensure thar an adequate supply 
of skilled labour is available. 

"Should skill shortages 
emerge, then not only will the 
employment opportunities of 
less skilled workers be prejudic¬ 
ed, but pressure will be exerted 
on wage levels ns employers 
compete for available supply.’’ 

Bolger warned "this carries 
with it considerable dangers, 
given the relativity-bound 
wage-fixing system we have in 
New Zealand.” 

The Government believes 
the risk is that the market- 
related push on wage levels for 
skilled workers will be 
transmitted throughout the 
economy by WBy of relativities, 
"thereby increasing rhe cost 
structure of New Zealand in¬ 
dustry, reducing its com- 
, petitiveness and resulting in 
fewer jobs. 

"The relativities mechanism 
brings into sharp relief the 
potential conflict between 
private interests and those in¬ 
volved in the major projects, 
and the community interest in 
maintaining price stability and 
employment. 

“The Government has a 


clear responsibility to ensure 
that the community interest is 
not prejudiced by those pursu¬ 
ing their own self interest, 
whether they be employers or 
trade unions," said Bolger. 

Manufacturers, too, are 
becoming increasingly concern¬ 
ed at the potential of the big 
projects to take away their man¬ 
power. 

The Manufacturers Federa¬ 
tion Market Intelligence report 
released last week reported: 
“Manufacturers anticipate a 
growing scarcity of skilled 
labour because of the impact of 
the large projects. 

“Difficulties in obtaining 
skilled staff arc already being 
noted. 

“Despite a large pool of 
unemployed unskilled labour 
manufacturers also report some 
difficulty in locating good 
quality unskilled labour." 

Those concerns were 
reflected at the federation's an¬ 
nual convention in Wellington 
last week when questioners ask¬ 
ed both Prime Minister Rob 
Muldoon and Opposition 
Lender Bill Rowling about 
their respective policies on im- 
migration. 

Muldoon look the opportuni¬ 
ty to announce a trial scheme to 
open up the doors 10 New 
Zealand to migrants without 
jobs. 

He said the Government's 
policy was to employ or train 
New Zealanders first. 

But as local resources were 
mopped up, the Government 
would look to traditional sup¬ 
pliers of New Zealand migrants 
and then to countries turther 
afield. 

Finally, but as a Iasi resort, 
greater fabrication might have 
to be undertaken overseas, said 
Muldoon. 

Rowling said there would be 
“no immediate liberalisation 
of migration policy if l™*** 
were elected later this month. 

Rather, a Labour Govern¬ 
ment would introduce "com¬ 
prehensive” training schemes 
and try to attract back New 
Zealanders who have led the 
country over recent years dur¬ 
ing the large-scale exodus. 

After a year of this ‘ corac ' 

bn'ck-all-is-forgiven” campa^j 
Labour would then reassess tM 
immigration policy, said Row 
. ing. 


NZ Steel interest in 
Southland gold 


by Warren Berryman 

NEW Zealand Steel is adapting 
the spiral classifier technology 
used in Us iron sands operation 
for use in Southland alluvial 
gold deposits. 

NZ Steel’s mining manager 
Dave Buist said he waB fairly 
confiderit the old technology 
could be adapted to improve 
gold recovery. 

A pilot plant has been set up 
on tne company’s exploration 
licence’ areas near Gore. Work 
will begin as soon as the three 


contract processing f° r .*E 
small-scale gold mine* ' 
Southland area, Bulat gaW- 

?.SgS 

asssasp- 

the pilot plant. 

. The area is mostly 
Buiat said his comp ^ B . t : 0 f ■ 
keeping the farmers ahr«M ; 
what was happening^. _ • - 

So far there 

Sections toNZSteel'sP^P^.- 
' ing licence hppUc®ri«“* •./ jj, . 

"We have an advantage 

,Mn BE.n. i 


prospecting licences, applied that we are ;■ 

for about a year agdi . are local company *-*■ | 
granted, pulst said He hoped. ’ tage in Southland ; 

these licences wohldbe'granted , tend to be ^erynaup™. ;,,. y-. V; . 
within a week or so..; > ‘Bulat said. • j. th l ' 

The spiral.classifiers, made ‘ He said many ;> - 

-n _fit ' ^,.rtnru»l were 


coomb heavy material from thei ; ;• Buist emphaSl 
light flrifcs'-before the slurry -f operation tfaS no 


v-'yV.r*. 
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Never mind the election — look for half-year reports 


by Klaus Sorensen 

TO add to the sharemarket’s 
pre-election uncertainty and 
confusion, November is likely 
to see a crop of uncommonly 
good half-year results. 

They will come from com¬ 
panies reporting for the six 
months to September 30, 1981 
and should .see a continuation 
of the second half-year im¬ 
provement registered by most 
of them in the March 31, 1981 
financial year. 

The first half of the 1981 
financial year was marked by a 
still depressed domestic 
economy and half-year results 
for the September 30, 1980, 
half year were with a few ex¬ 
ceptions quite depressed. 

This time it will be the other 
way round; companies will en¬ 
joy a strong first half, but some 
question marks may lie over the 
second half — particularly rhe 
last quarter to March 31 when 
some Government-induced 
belt-tightening is tipped. 

Some of the top industrials 
will report this month, with the 
likes of Alex Harvey, Fisher 
«nd Paykel, Cable Price 
Downer, UEB, Lion, Carter 
Holt and Farmers Trading. 

And to a man, they’re all ex¬ 
pected to report profit rises. 
The question is to what extent 
has the market, with the help of 
the analysts, anticipated the 
results, and will the results 
prove to be above the analysis’ 
expectations. 

The reason for this sugges¬ 
tion is that many of the lending 
companies posted highly op¬ 
timistic first-quarter trading 
reports ot their annual meetings 
and the feeling is that when 
normally cautious company 
chairmen begin to talk in terms 
ol "substantial" profit rises, 
the results must be extra good. 

Another intangible is 
whether the good news on the 
profit front will be able to 
outweigh the election uncer¬ 
tainty. 

The market could easily fall 
another 5 to 10 per cent before 
the election, though the interim 
reports may stem this trend. 

Ironically the most important 
September 30, 1981 half-year 
report will be made a matter of 
Jays after the election - that of 
NZ Forest Products. 

Two of the best results could 
eome from Cable Price Downer 
and Fisher and Paykel, while 
Alex Harvey and UEB In¬ 
dustries are expected to Bhow 
major recoveries from the dlf- 

iobi iropdfced their 

IS °1 results. 

k.!? b, r ^‘ Ce Downer was the 
, °^. ,0 * ie8 some years 

. ,u w erly pessimistic 
Prcdicrions for the current 
L. ' ® ut al l he last annual 
A - m ? 8 cc *»ple of months ago 

* rep ° rted that A™ 

Lt Cr l n Bt ^ 8 ha<1 been 8UCh 
hai profits had increased 50 
P«r cent. 

Brn, rather than send tlje 
S"* pnee rocketing, CPD 
! !r? ors the opportuni- 
8 specified pref- 
; ,*32 8hare «sue and that has 

1 rise in tk° l ubdue lhe strong 
I pay ®hare price over the 

i the” !!l C k* 1 last year 

profl“T y Ufte d interim 
! cent, from $3.4 

i the ft,n tQ ^ 3,S b«t by' 

were ehe^d.. 
t 0 $r«i- from $7 - 9 ipiu® 

} Utier fic^ 19 " - tho *& the ! 

' them ” gurc , WM bolstered by : 


But the analysts aren't too keen 
to try and pick this one because 
of the uncertainty over whether 
the company will equity- 
account associates at the half 
year or just make nn adjustment 
for the full year’s result. 

One analyst told NBR he was 
banking on a 40 per cent in¬ 
crease in the full-year profit to 
around $13.7 million, but ex¬ 
pected the first-half result to be 
up as much as 60 per cent, ex¬ 
cluding the equity contribu¬ 
tion, to around $5.6 million. 

Fisher and Paykel reported a 
"most encouraging" start to 
the current year and is 
predicted to do great things, 
with the analysts’ half-year 
predictions ranging from a 50 
per cent profit rise, to a plain 
“magnificent” result. 

A 35 per cent rise in annual 
earnings for 1982, from $9.6 
million to around $13 million 
seems likely for the company, 
with a 50 per cent half-year 
profit rise giving a lift from last 
year’s static $4.4 million to 
around $5.6 million. 

Another analyst believes 
Fisher and Paykel could see $6 
million at the half year. 

The electronics sector is cur¬ 
rently one of the market’s 
favourites with the results of re¬ 
cent rationalisations expected 
to bear top-grade fruit. 

Alex Harvey saw its 1981 
year first half hit by industrial 
stoppages and a downturn in 
the economy. As a result its 
first half was down 13 per cent 
from $7.5 million to $6.5 
million. Even ihen the com¬ 
pany’s export incentives saved 
the day because its pre-tax prof¬ 
it was down, from around $ 8.8 
million to $5 million. 

The second half saw the com¬ 
pany unable to moke much pro¬ 
gress and the full-year result 
was down 7 per cent, from 
$16.5 million to $15.2 million. 

But this lime AHI ia sure of a 
recovery, with a much improv¬ 
ed domestic situation as well as 
the assistance from recent 
diversifications, such as o 51 
per cent holding in Vacation 
Hotels and a 23.6 per cent stake 
in Carter Holt. 

This is another hard result to 
pick, but a positive improve¬ 
ment over the 1980 first-half 
result should see a profit of 
around $8 million in the latest 
half. 

AHI reported its profits in 
the first part of the year were 
“significantly ahead’’. 

UEB was another to cheer 
shareholders at the annual 
meeting when It reported first- 
quarter profits had risen 
“substantially”. 

The difficulties with the j 
Trans Holdings tourism opera¬ 
tion relegated UBB to the 
'doldrums In the last financial 
year with a flat first-half profit 
of $ 3.8 million and a very slight 
increase in the full year, to 
$10.3 million. 

The first half of that year saw 
the carpet division improve 
sales and market share, but in¬ 
dustry overcapacity lead to in¬ 
tense competition and "ex¬ 
cessive discounting”, according 
to the company. 

: It was also forced into a 
destocking programme, of 
finished carpets — but this year 
:the company Ji ’ih, t a good 
'reCoVery- sitnaribn. Oiie analyst; 

. believes thf ■ Cqmpapy should 


climb, but is reluctant to 
predict the half year. 

But both agree the result will 
depend on any losses which 
have continued iu the remains 
of the tourism operation. 

Lion will also report a half- 
year profit result this month, 
but suggestions of a fourth ac¬ 
counting policy change in 
almost as many years has the 
analysts standing well back. 

Last year Lion increased its 
profit by 35 per cent to $6 
million in the first half and 
followed up with an even better 
49 per cent second-half profit 
rise, to $ 12.2 million, giving a 
total of $18.2 million for the 
year, including $3.5 million 
worth of extraordinaries. 

An increased contribution 
can be expected from the New 
Zealand Wines and Spirits Co 
in which Lion recently bought 
out the remaining 50 per cent 
shareholding. 


As well the food division’s 
Cobb and Co restaurants — the 
22nd was opened in Wellington 
last week — continue to pro¬ 
vide good profit growth, even if 
they do cost around $1 million 
each to build. 

One analyst believes annual 
profit will be up 20 per cent (to 
just under $21 million) while 
another says 15 per cent, which 
should provide a $1 million lift 
in first-half profits. 

Carter Holt reports relatively 
seasonal results — last year's 
first half was $3.8 million, but 
the second half produced 
another $7 million — and this 
year the analysts expect Carter 
Holt will really get going in the 
second half. 

They point to the summer 
seasonality of the fishing and 
also building supply business. 

Even so, first-half profits 
could rise from $3.8 million to 
$5 million with a full-year 


result around $14 million. 

Farmers Trading is expect¬ 
ing a “sound" first-half year, 
whatever that might mean, and 
it seems the company will in- 
crense both first and second 
halves by around 25 per cent — 
giving some $3.5 million for 
the six months to September 
30, 1981. 

Much interest will be on the 
likes of Motor Holdings and 
Healing Industries — both of 
which hove suffered serious 
share price erosions in recent 
months. 

The Auckland car and motor¬ 
cycle assembler and distributor 
earned $2.4 million in the first 
half of last year and $4 million 
for the full 12 months. With a 
burgeoning new car sales 
figures, it could be expected to 
improve on that. 

But rite analysts point to the 
likelihood of a less favourable 
currency position this year. 


Sonic analysts believe Heal¬ 
ing may have struck problems 
in the cycle market and point to 
the recently released annual 
report which showed an in¬ 
crease in stocks from $7.5 
million to $ 15.4 million at 
March 31, 1981. 

They were none too happy 
about the auditors’ tag rebuk¬ 
ing the company for not 
disclosing the extent to which 
the accounts had been affected 
by the inclusion of the results 
of the recently acquired sub¬ 
sidiary, Avery Wood Ltd. 

Heating earned $1.3 million 
in the first half of last year and 
$ 2.2 million in the second — 
what the analysis are waiting 
for is to see how much the 
September 30, 1981 first half is 
affected by the Avery Wood in¬ 
clusion. 


DISCLOSURE: The writer holds 
shams in Cable Price Downor. 
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This man has made feature films, 
directed commercials, 
and designed for TYprogrammes. 

Here’s what he can do for you! 


Warren Sellers is a key member of a 
team of highly-skilled people who provide 
a range of communications services 
unmatched In this country. 

He operates a video studio and .■■: 
provides production and consulting 
services In video, film and audio-visual 
for presentations, story boards, sales 
ana media training. He will put together 
for you a package for your needs —-.a 
message to staff or to a conference, a . 

■ training sesalon orasales promotion. :■ 

ConsiiltU* —r a teiam of skilled, ■■ 
specialists pooling their experience and' 
:talent. 

I The people of Consultus have only ', 


one boss—you the customer., They are 
responsible to you for planning, • 
budgeting, service and results. They'• 
perform because their reputation';-; ; ■ j - : 
depends on It. -V, 

Other Consultus services Include: 
shareholder/financlal communications 
(ask for Robin Clulee); marketing and 
product promotidh <Tdny Farrington); 
graphic design (Garth Satterthwalte); 
newsletter production (Me'rvyn Dykes); 
secretariat Services (Esmae Farrington); 
research (Mary Strang). I . 1 

■■ For further Information, write or call: 
Consultus New Zealand Limited, Box 
34,14, Wellington, or Telephone 720-991.. : 


■ •!-■ • -a 
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INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT 

UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
16500 S.F. 

SECURE TENANT — 15 YEAR LEASE 
$520,000 

Due for completion February 1982 a manufactur¬ 
ing and warehouse facility for growth company 
situated in prime industrial location. Building 
designed for further expansion which would really 
accelerate the capital growth. 

Details: Pioneer Developments Limited, 

P.O. Box 21431, Henderson, Auckland 
Telephone: 8368760 — after hours 8184288 


Here’s how 
to Improve 
your image. 


See our range 

of Plain Paper Copying Systems. 



TOSHIBA 

Plain Paper Copiers 

Good for your image. 


PIONEER DEVELOPMENTS 

LIMITED 

PRESENT A 

PRACTICAL PROPERTY INVESTMENT SEMINAR 

New Zealand's leading developer of strata title factory units offers you the op¬ 
portunity to participate in a unique property seminar. Whether you are a 
businessman seeking to determine the best available investment, we have ar¬ 
ranged the full spectrum of advisors — 

Barrister & Solicitor'— Chartered Accountant 
Registered Valuer — Real Estate Agent 
together with our own praotlcal viewpoint, from conception through to comple¬ 
tion of brand new Investments. Gome and listen to the people who have 
created It — nearly $10 million of property In the past five years. 

Venue: Ledger Room, Eilerslie Racecourse — Thursday 26th November 1981 
— 12.00 p.m. — 6.00 p.m. Fee: $50 Includes lunch and refreshments. 


PIONEER PROPERTY SEMINAR, 
P.O. BOX 21431, 

HENDERSON 


Enclosed. $..... 
Being:......... 

Name .......... 

Address..;../. 


reglatratlon/s 


, i.. 


,Telephone/ 

Pioneer- Developments Limited, ■ 

9 Cranwell Street, Hendersqn. .. .. - 

itelephone; B3!51;i04 — Alter hours 81842M ! 


l, ** : 


The business 
week 


Caaterbury Frozen Meal Co Lidi 
audited profit after extraordinary items 
for the year ended August 31, 1981 was 
$3,894,000 (Iasi year $6,203,000 which 
included a $1,346,000 credit from ex¬ 
traordinary items). A final dividend of 
12 cenrs per share is recommcndcJ and 
will be tax-free. A l-for-8 bonus issue is 
■Iso iecommended with new shares 
qualifying for the final dividend. The 
AGM will be held on December 14. 

Clyde Group Ltdi 71 per cent of 
specified preference shareholders re¬ 
quested conversion or their shares as of 
October I. This leaves 89,788 remain¬ 
ing as specified preference shares until 
the next option date Tor conversion of 
October 1, 1982. 

DIG Ltd: audited profit for the year 
ended August 31, 1981 was $796,000 
(last year SI,610,000}. No tux was 
payable this year due ro allowances for 
rcstrengthenlng of the company’s Well¬ 
ington building. A final tax-free divi¬ 
dend of 9 cents a share, nuking a total 
far the year of 16 cents (same as last 
year), is recommended. The AGM will 
be held on November 25. 

Donaghy'a Industries Lid directors 
noted Brlerley Investment! Ltd had 
acquired about 6.6 per cent of the voting 
rights in the company. It wbs also 
understood that Brierlcy had purchased 
20 per cent of the recent 15 per cent 
specified preference share issue, another 
3 per cent of voting rights. Directors 
issued a “don't sell*' notice pending fur¬ 
ther advice. 

E Lichtenstein and Co Ltd intends 
buying up to 20 per cent of the shares of 
Allied Farmers Co-operative I.id. 
AFC did not sec any conllict of interest 
and shares were being bought through 
ordinary channels. 

New Zealand Motor Bodies Ltd: 
unaudited operating loss tor the year 
ended June 10. 1981 was $189,000 (last 
year profit was S5l,00O). Directors say 
low internal demand li.is necessitated a 
teappratsnl of Mninr Undies' facilities 


The week 


with a decision to clme Christchurch 
and Dunedin "peranum, transferring 
the workload to Palmerston North. No 
final dividend is recommended. The 
AGM will be held on December I. 

New Zealand Steel Ltd received ad¬ 
vice of Cabinet approval for stage 1 of 
its development pluu with stage 2 ap¬ 
proved in principle. 

The board of M O'Brien and Co l.td 
asked the stock exchange to ensure an 
anonymous Auckland buyer complied 
with exchange disclosure regulations 
and issued a "don't sell" notice pending 
nuticc or the buyer's intention. Direc¬ 
tors also said that in certain cir¬ 
cumstances the company's Adidas fran¬ 
chise could be in jcupartly. Later in the 
week Leuaehke Whiteman advised it 
had withdrawn from the market Tor 
O'Brien shares. 

Vision hi re Holdings Ltd directors 
reported that the first two months 
operation of the company exceeded ex¬ 
pectations. While it was inappropriate 
io announce actual figures fur the 
period, they said the company had ex¬ 
ceeded monthly budgeted profit. First 
financial results of the company would 
be announced after accounts to the 
balance date of March 31 next year have 
been prepared. 


Economic 

indicators 

ON assessment of early returns from 
local authorities and allowing for 
Government work, the Government 
Statistician estimates that building per¬ 
mits authorising the construction of 
1759 new dwellings were issued for 
.September 1981, an increase of lit per 
cent over the actual figure of 1353 lor 
September 1980. 

TRADING bank lending and deposits 
continue to grow rapidly. Figures for 
October 14 show bank lending wus up 
29. J per cent on lust year and deposits 
were 18.li pci cent higher. The ratio uf 
hank lending tu deposits is more ihnn 75 
per cent, considerably higher than b-,i 
year with the high growth rule of knif¬ 
ing reflecting incrc-uicd ileuiand lor 
credit in many sectors uf the economy. 
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A l OTAl. of 570 new compa*,*. 
eluding nine overseas CMapa*tti» 
registered in September 198 ] row J 
t wo respectively in September bo J 
Receivers were appointed , 0 J 
panics and 15 ceased to m Zr 
September 1981 (27 and 12 ). fC 
companies were the subject of ^ 
orders to wind up while )2 steal bit 
voluntary liquidation (38 and 33lSo=, 
126 companies (no iivenm 
Were dissolved during Septet 
enlier by their liquidation bciai cm- 
pleiv »r bring struck ofTihe re S btcrf 2 bT 
mid 3). 

THE Public Accounts pointed toia 
per cent increase in the Gowrancf, 
tax take over the past six month. Tool 
luxation receipts to September freak 
start of the financial yen hh Jjj 
billion, compared with $2.6 billim la 
year. The total internal deficit for & 
period was a little under $863 ntOliee 
(Iasi year $595 million). The defhi 
before borrowing went up from jjj 
billion to $1.3 billion. 

THE Government approved i tile of 
more than 2.7 million cubic meiies tf 
logs from forests in the Neben dlurin. 
The major part of the sale, 2.3m cubic 
metres of sawlogs and pulp logs, b ro 
CSR-Halgtnl and Is for lOyesniriibi 
rigln of renewal for a further GttytiiL 
The sale is for CSR-Qalgeni'i pluvri 
sawmill and mechanical pulp null» 
Eves Valley. 

A smaller allocation west to i Tw 
Coast company, Aorangi Fomt la 
dnstries Ltd. 


Exchange 

rates 


AS at October 29. 

Biiliiln 

US 

Canada 

Australia 

Fiji 

Hong Kong 

It idm 

frolund 

Italy 

Japan 

Mnlityslu 

No t Ivor Iiii ids 

Singnimiii 

WiMit Guirnuiiy 
Wurilorn fvunnu 


NZ dollar sells at: 
.4470 
.8128 
.9829 
.7163 
.7242 
4.7282 
7.3928 

MV 
983 89 
189.84 
1.8644 
2.0471 
1.6958 
1.8574 
8953 
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New Zealand’s 
link with 
the world 


Our fleet of fast container 
ships provides direct services to 
Saudi Arabia (Jeddah), 
the Mediterranean and North 
European ports, the United Kingdom 
other areas by transhipment. 

Ship by the “Bay” vessels 

Botany Bay Jervis Bay. , 
RemueraBay Flinders Bay 
Mairangi Bay Encounter Bay 


Represented throughout. > 

; '. New Zealand by r ?.;!!!;:• 

Up. 


:. ■ I-'. *!?!'• t-V.-’ v' 1 ?.i'r’.'J(A.V , 
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Viewdata still up in air, rather than ‘on-line’ . . , 


by Stephen Bell 
THE postponement of a 
Cabinet decision on viewdata 
for three months ( NBR , Oc¬ 
tober 26), has pushed an un¬ 
comfortable topic over the elec¬ 
tion horizon. 

Apart from its controversial t 
"new technology" overtones, 
the television-and-telephone in-, 
formation service raises the 
thorny question of Govern¬ 
ment versus private sector con¬ 
trol of a medium destined to 
become one of the prime infor¬ 
mation channels of the pre¬ 
dicted “Network New 
Zealand". 

The Government, with assis¬ 
tance from the Post Office and 
Communications Advisory 
Council, has now been de¬ 
bating the question of viewdata 
(or videotex, as wc must now 
learn to coll it) for almost two 
years. 

There have been two reports 


jKT' r 
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Viewdata .. . still awaiting the "on" switch 


from rhe CAC — one public, 
and very encouraging for the 
two private groups waiting for 
a videotex go-ahead; the other 
confidential and leaving us all 
wondering. 

For prospective videotex ser- 
vice providers, the argument 
concerns the degree of Govern¬ 


ment or Post Oflice control 
over any emerging system. 

The two groups wanting to 
establish viewdata services in 
New Zealand are Videotex 
Systems Ltd, a subsidiary of 
Fourth Estate Holdings and 
Computer Consultants using 
1CL software, and a consor¬ 


tium involving CBL, Wilson 
and Horton, the Christchurch 
Press, INL and Fisher and 
Paykel. 

The private operators would 
obviously prefer to see the 
system as originally envisaged 
by the CAC; the Post Office 
merely providing a message- 
switching node and “gateways" 
into databases on privately- 
operated computer equipment. 

The alternative, as originally 
implemented in the British 
Post Office’s Prestel, is total 
Post Office control over the 
maintenance and movement of 
the information. The private 
sector “information-providers" 
merely collate their informa¬ 
tion and send it through to the 
central Post Office computers. 

The centralised approach, 
even in Britain, seems to be col¬ 
lapsing. 

British Telecom has been 
persuaded to provide the 


Some of the world’s best pilots 
war this hat. 


Cathay Pacific are in a position to choose from the world’s best pilots. So our 
standards are higher. Isn’t it nice to know you’re flying Cathay Pacific. 


f % **** 
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gateway into private databases, 
via a system bought from Ger¬ 
many, and growth in private 
viewdata systems is now 
reported to be fast outstripping 
the centralised Prestel system; 
to the extent that 14 out of 
Telecom's original 20 com¬ 
puter centres have been 
“mothballed". 


Broadcasting Minister War ! 
ren Cooper is obviously 
sonolly in favour of the prim, I 
enterprise control of 
viewdata networks, but it i, J 
clear whether this repress I 
the view of the whole of! 
Cabinet. 

If it does then, where is fo 
opposition coming from? 


Commission predicts | 
bouncy future for rubber 


by Allan Parker 

NEW ZEALAND’S rubber 
goods industry, with annual 
sales of about $60 million, has 
bounced into the favour of the 
Industries Development Com¬ 
mission. A draft report on an 
IDC probe into the industry 
shows the industry makes a 
"useful" contribution to the 
national economy through im¬ 
port substitution and employ¬ 
ment. 

The commission also 
believes the industry "warrants 
encouragement" to continue 
making the majority of the 
country’s requirements of 
general rubber goods. 

The draft plan adopted by 
the commission closely follows 
earlier recommendations for 
other industries, including the 
plastics industry. 

In essence, it recommends 
cost containment measures, in¬ 
vestment allowances, sales tax 
remission on machinery, and 
interim tariff rales which 
would be tested over a two-year 
period by providing "modest" 
quantities of imports within the 
range of domestic production. 

The industry itself employs 
more than 2000 people. Half 
are employed in Canterbury 
and another 34 per cent in 
Auckland. 

Products include: latex- 


dipped goods, sheetings and 
membranes; conveyor and 
elevator belting; hoses and u- • 
truded products; moulded com¬ 
ponents for other industries • 
and consumer products. i 
Eighty-five per cent of the in- : 
dustry's labour force an . 
employed in three units - f 
Skellerup, Dunlop and Frlitx. | 
The industry currently ex- 1 
ports just over 10 per cent of : 
production by value (S 6.6 \ 
million) and believes it hat the j 
potential to reach nearer 20 per 
cent. 

In deciding to support the in¬ 
dustry, at least in the interim 
testing period, the commission 
has regarded the rubber goods 
industry as similar to the 
plastics industry, in line with 
an inter national trend. 

Some official eyebrows mar 
rise from this decision because 
the two have one over-riding 
contradiction — the plastics in¬ 
dustry is far more growth- 
oriented and dynamic while the 
rubber goods industry lends in 
be more static. 

There could be some 
pressure, therefore, to reassess 
the level of assistance proposed 
by the commission. 

These issues could be raised 
wltcn the commission holds i 
public hearing on November 
24 to receive submissions about 
the draft plan. 


Wi mwt 



Yu can depend onus, 


For information and reservations please 
contact your travel agent or Cathay Pacific 
Airways, General Building, 29-31 Shortland 
Street, Auckland. Phone 30535 or 31292. 





. The Swire Group fi^> § 


MASSEY UNIVERSITY 
PALMERSTON NORTH 
MARKET RESEARCH CENTRE 

RESEARCH OFFICER OR 
SENIOR RESEARCH 
OFFICER 

Applications are Invited for the position oj 
Research Officer or Senior Research Officer In w 
Market Research Centre. Applicants should nave 
University degree In marketing, agrlcultur 
marketing, agricultural economics or similar an 
should have experience of marketing research-t: 
perlence In New Zealand agriculture would be 
advantage. 

The Market Research Centre undertakes P r °j e ^ 
In consumer, Industrial and service markets, som 
emphasis Is given to the marketing of primary " 
dustry products, especially good and fibres, jj 
research contracts are accepted from both puu 
and private sector enterprises. 

The successful applicant will Join a staff of 
slonal researchers and will work In close a ® 80 JL 
tlon with the Department of Marketing. Under _ 
tain circumstances, appropriate research cou ■ 
assist the appointee In qualification for a nifl 
degree. 

An appointment may be made within the salary 
ranges: 

Research Off leer; $19,835— $23,520 

Senior Research Officer: . $24 1 808-'® z f.!.. 

Further details may be obtained from the 
signed with whom applications close 
November 1981. 

A J. Weir " ;; 
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. . . but no one is owning up why 


COUNTRIES INVOLVED IN VIEWDATA 


The New Zealand Post Of¬ 
fice has long been assumed to 
be the bug in the system, want¬ 
ing control of videotex for 
itself. But highly-placed 
spokesmen in the telecom¬ 
munications division claim that 
the NZPO has had no hand in 
the latest postponement. 

Cooper's explanation for the 
postponement is that the "new 
generation technology” of 
videotex and kindred com¬ 
munications systems is still 
developing, and that the 
Government wants to make 
sure New Zealand gets the best 
of the new technology. 

If the commitment had been 
made too early, Cooper said 
“we might have made the 
wrong decision," towards 
Prcstel’s centralised form of 
viewdata. “My feeling is that 
t hat's the wrong way of looking 
at ir." 

As had been shown with the 
courier services, he said, the 
best course was to let the 
private sector take the risks and 
reap the profits. 

But now was not the time to 
lake the jump. "There are fresh 
inputs still coming in from 
overseas" on practical ex¬ 
perience with viewdata, he 
said, and these should be 
weighed up carefully. 

This argument is open to the 
iriticism that technological ad¬ 
vance never really stops; now 
\tuiUl be as good n time as any 
to jump on what has long cens¬ 
ed to be a "bandwagon”. 

For many nations (see table), 
the ballyhoo aspects of videotex 
arc over, and the business com¬ 
munity and, to a lesser extent, 
the public, arc beginning to ac¬ 
cept it as o routine information 
channel. 

Certainly the technology, 
and the uses open to videotex, 
will continue to advance, But 
evolution is to be expected of 
any medium, and does not 
necessarily indicate that early 


efforts are a "wrong" direction, 
critics of the postponement say. 

Cooper would not comment 
on the views of other Cabinet 
members, nor whether he was 
meeting any opposition from 
within Cabinet. “I'm not going 
to say who said yes and who 
said no; Cabinet moves as one, 
and Cabinet has decided to 
defer a decision for three 
months." 

While the Government ap¬ 
pears unable to make up its 
mind, the alternative could of¬ 
fer an even blacker outlook for 
the intending private operator, 
or, at the least another long 
decision-making process. 

The Labour Party's recently 
released policy on new 
technology states unequivocal¬ 
ly: “Labour will ensure that 
firm control of ail telecom¬ 
munications facilities is retain¬ 
ed by the state. These facilities 
will help promote and/or con¬ 
trol the growth in application 
of new technology.” 

But the party's technology 
spokesman, Kerry Burke, 
while "personally inclined” to 
favour n centralised viewdata 
set-up, emphasised that the 
door would not necessarily be 
shut to private operators under 
a Labour government. 

"Wc would need to look 
carefully at whatever proposals 
were put to us, before making a 
decision,” he said. 

The party was concerned in 
general at the drift of govern¬ 
ment department activities to 
private industry, said Ilurkc, 
quoting the courier service and 
public works projects as ex¬ 
amples. 

It did not want to sec private 
industry creaming off the prof¬ 
itable side of such services and 
leaving the public sector with 
the unprofitable operations. 

But I he view was not an un¬ 
compromising one. "We con¬ 
done, for example, the idea of 
private television." 
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fcsT SAVE 

25 % 

SUBSCRIBE TO 
NATIONAL BUSINESS 
REVIEW NOW. 

When you subscribe to National Business 
Review you keep tabs — 48 weeks a year — 
on New Zealand politics, business, the 
money market, overseas trade, unions, 
transport and a score of other fields. The 
award-winning team of NBR journalists and 
correspondents — with their probing 
investigative features and first-with-the-news 
enterprise — have made National Business 
Review the liveliest, most-talkcd-about and 
most authoritative business, economic and 
political publication in New Zealand. News¬ 
stand price for National Business Review 
($48.00) and companion publication NBR 
Outlook (the twice-yearly special devoted to 
detailed analysis of important national issues) 
is $53.00. Subscribe now for just $40.00 — 
and save 25 per cent. 

National Business Revlew/NBR 
Outlook cover price $53.00 
subscription price $40.00. 

To take advantage of the NBR 
subscription offer, simply fill In the 
Fourth Estate; Subscription Service 
coupon elsewhere In thlfe,issue* 


It seems likely that any 
Labour administration would 
be forced to acknowledge the 
problems which state involve¬ 
ment in viewdata has caused in 
Britain. 

In its formative years any 
viewdata service is unlikely to 
be a viable operation if it is 
landed with the heavy overhead 
costs created by state purchase 
and operation of the central 
database computers. 

The Post Office Union, 
while suspecting that the 
postponement is election- 
related, regards it with favour if 
the interval allows time for 
more thought. “We don’t think 
this is something that should be 
rushed into," said spokes¬ 
person Muriel Thompson. 

If and when videotex arrives, 
the union favours a centralised 
approach, for several reasons, 
including job protection and 
confidentiality. 


"Wc see viewdata as an ex¬ 
tension of the telecommunica¬ 
tions network, built up with 
Post Office investment — tax¬ 
payers’ investment. That net¬ 
work wasn't developed to have 
half of it leased out to private 
companies," said Thompson. 

NBR pointed out that many 
Poat Office lines were already 
leased to computer bureaux, 
but private viewdata systems, 
she contended, threatened a 
much greater congestion of 
telephone traffic. 

The Post Office, she said, 
was the major source of 
telecommunications "know¬ 
how". 

Private videotex systems 
would need development of 
private groups of telecom¬ 
munications experts, which 
would be "wasteful duplica¬ 
tion”. 

The union had repeatedly 


Country 

So r vice Name 

Start data 

Austria 

Blldschlrmrext* 

Mid 1901 

Dnlgulm 


Late 1901 

Denmark 

Toledo ta-» 

Mltl 1001 

Finland 

Teleei + 

1979 

France 

Telotel 

March 1981 

Germany 

BildBchlrmlext* 

Juno 1980 

Italy 

Video tel* 

Mid 1981 

Netherlands 

Vidltel * 

August 1900 

Norway 

Telodal8 + 

1981 

Spain 

Videotex * 

1903 

Sweden 

Data vision->■ 

1980/81 

Switzerland 

Videotex* 

1981 

Britain 

Prestel 

1979 

Brazil 


19B1 

Canada 

(Various trials) 

1 9SO/B1 

Venezuela 


1981/2 

United Slate a 

Viewtron (Knight Ridded 
Green Thumb (Depart¬ 

1 9 BO 


ment of Agriculture) 

I960 


AT and T trlot 

1900 

Hong Kong 

Viewdata* 

1900 

Japan 

Captain 

December 1079 


* Purchases ol Preatal system from British Tolacom. 
+ Operator of a Presial-compatlbla system. 


made representations to the 
Government on videotex, and 
had made a pre-election ap¬ 
proach to the major political 


parries. A response front the 
opposition parties, outlining 
their policies, was expected 
shortly, said Thompson. 
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Long-term reason for Japanese reluctance to buy NZ Analysing annual accounts: Rothmans Industries 


THE problems besetting the 
country's dairy and beef ex¬ 
ports to Japan have generated a 
lot of soul-searching in recent 
years. 

But the reasons our 
agricultural exports to japan — 
which totalled $288.6 million 
in the year ended June 1980 — 
are not higher lie not here, but 
in the policies of s Japanese 
Government concerned to 
bolster its agricultural sector. 

That is the view of Lincoln 
College agricultural economist 
Dr A C Zwart. In a paper 
published by Lincoln’s 
agricultural economics research 
unit, which outlines ihe 
development of Japan’s 
agricultural policies and their 


considerable implications for 
New Zealand. 

■The policies originate in the 
post-war doldrums of Japan’s 
rural sector. Production had 
fallen below pre-war levels, 
leaving agriculture behind in 
Japan’s economic miracle. 

The situation led to the in¬ 
troduction of the Agricultural 
Basic Law of 1961, which has 
remained the mainstay of 
Japan's agricultural policy. It 
aimed to boost rural incomes 
and bring about a more effec¬ 
tive use of the country’s land 
resources. 

But the law was originally 
stated in very general terms, 
and it has been left mainly to 
the Ministry of Agriculture to 


define the actual policy 
mechanisms which should be 
used, Zwart says. 

Since 1961 these varied con¬ 
siderably over commodities af¬ 
fected and strategies adopted. 

The most significant is the 
current emphasis on national 
food self-sufficiency, Zwart 
says. It was not an objective of 
the basic law — ironically 
because in the early 1960s 
when the bill was enacted self- 
sufficiency was at a peak and 
the emphasis was not needed. 
Since then it has replaced rural 
income support as the major 
goal of agricultural policy. 

Rice is che major agricultural 
product in Japan. Paradoxical¬ 
ly, its dominance hss resulted 


in the limits to New Zealand’s 
export prospects. 

In 1960 the crop made up 50 
per cent of the gross 
agricultural output, and was 
the Japanese Government's key 
policy tool. 

High initial supports for rice 
growers led to increased prices 
and higher production. 
Paralleled with changing eating 
habits and declining consump¬ 
tion, the situation was soon in¬ 
to over-production, with the 
Government Belling rice for 
less than it paid the farmer. 

It waB an inefficient means of 
stimulating rural welfare. 

Since the early 1970s, pro¬ 
grammes have been developed 
to reduce the levels of rice pro- 
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duction. Farmers were paid to 
leave paddy fields fallow; more 
recently, payments have been 
introduced for growing alter¬ 
nate crops. 

As much as SNZ25Q0 a hec¬ 
tare is paid out for crops such 
as soybeans, wheat, barley, and 
pasture and fodder. 

In 1978, 440,000 hectares — 
or 17 percent of the area in rice 
— was “diverted" away from 
the crop. 

The largest slice of the land 
has gone to the production of 
feed crops, to support herds of 
dairy and beef cattle. And sup¬ 
ports for livestock as an alter¬ 
native to rice has led to many of 
New Zealand’s problems on 
the Japanese market, Zwan 
says. 

The Livestock Industry Pro¬ 
motion Corporation, set up 
under the 1961 Act, by 1966 
had taken over control of im- 
| ports and assumed responsibili¬ 
ty for the domestic beef market. 

As the sole seller of imported 
beef, butter, and skim milk 
powder, it can maintain prices 
well above the world market 
levels. Profits from the corpora¬ 
tion’s importing activities go 
into the subsidisation of other 
aspects of livestock production. 

Government support for beef 
and dairy farmers has pushed 
prices up, while New Zealand's 
share of imported beef, never 
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suggests that - like Austin i 
— New Zealand should look to 
this area for export potential ! 

Japan’s current agriculmm 
policies remain entrenched, be 
snys. There seems link 
possibility of signifies 
changes, as unsound and 
counter-productive as some of 
them may seem to observers in • 
New Zealand. 

The policy-makers hire 
shown that they are committed 
to expansion of meat and daiij 
production, paying little aiten 
lion to international prices ms 
guide for production and im¬ 
porting decisions. 

Among the pointers Zwart , 
has for New Zealand exports 
on that market is what he calks 
“positive approach" in accept¬ 
ing the trade restrictions on 
bulk primary products and con¬ 
centrating on products which 
are not so openly competitive > 
with the local products. f 

He says this will requite less 
emphasis on Government 
negotiations — which do not ■ 
appear to have been very suc¬ 
cessful — and more stress on 
marketing and business skills. 

Effort should go into prod¬ 
ucts, like lamb, which are not 
produced in Japan, and into 
products to be used in food 
processing. 

And as in any makewg 
situation, Zwart suggests, «• 
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great, has dwindled further. 
From just under 10 per cent in 
1971, it was 2.6 per cent by the 
end of the decade. 

The high price which 
Japanese consumers pay for 
their government’s support of 
livestock production hits Ne.w 
Zealand exporters, too. 

But even though beef im¬ 
ports are strictly controlled by 
tenders and other control 
mechanisms, the real drawback 
to the market is the lack of com¬ 
petitiveness of our product 
with other imports. 

But the other side of this 
push to self-sufficiency through 
livestock incentives is an in¬ 
creasing demand for livestock 
feed. Japan cannot produce 
enough for its needs, and Zwart 


As big or 
as small as 
your 
needs. 


by Klaus Sorensen 

ROTHMANS Industries Ltd, 
for all its obvious expertise in 
the tobacco and wine in¬ 
dustries, comes across as a 
rather dour and spartan outfit. 

The latest annual report con¬ 
tains most of the disclosure an 
analyst could ask for, but there 
is not a single photograph in Us 
stem 24 pages. And as if that 
isn’t enough, the annual 
meeting is being held in 
Napier; at 9.30 in the morning. 

But perhaps they serve a nice 
breakfast. 

Nevertheless, the June 30, 
1981, annual report is an in¬ 
teresting document for those 
with the perseverance to read it 
right through. 

It gives the distinct impres¬ 
sion that nller years of con¬ 
solidation and streamlining, 
Kothinons is ready for greater 
things. 

But the report also details a 
couple of obstacles the com¬ 
pany must overcome, namely 
steep increases in interest coBts 
following 8 jump in borrow¬ 
ings, as well as a need to 
reverse a downtrend in the 
amount of tax deductions the 
company has available to over¬ 
come a high tax burden. 

Of total sales of $167.4 
million, 48 per cent, or $81 
million, went in taxation. The 
bulk of this was in excise duty 
($75.4 million) but the com¬ 
pany’s increase in pre-tax profit 
in the current year was follow¬ 
ed by an even faster rise in the 
tax provision. 

But unexplained in the text 
"f the report is why the rate of 
increase in excise duty is much 
lower than the rale of increase 
in sales. 

One supposes this is because 
of an increasing proportion of 
non-tobacco sales. 

In the latest year total sales 
were up 10.7 per cent, from 
$151.2 million to $167.4 


million, but excise was up only 

2.7 per cent, from $73.5 
million to $75.4 million. 

"Other costs" (less income 
from investments) rose 16.3 per 
cent, from $ 66.8 million to 
$77.7 million, faster than the 
rate of increase in sales. 

The remaining profit before 
tax was up 29.3 per cent, from 
$10.9 million to $14.1 million 
(due mainly to the low rise in 
the excise charge in relation to 
sales and operating costs). 

Taxation was up 38.2 per 
cent, from $4 million to $5.6 
million, leaving a net profit of 
$8.5 million ($6.9 million), up 

23.7 per cent. 

The equity profits of 
associates changed from a toss 
of $21,000 to $67,000 but 
extraordinary items switched 
from a capital gain of $37,000 
in 1980 to a loss of $112,000 
leaving the bottom-line profit 
at $8.4 million up 22.7 per cent 
on the 1980 effort of $6.9 
million. 

The notes show that of the 
increase in "other costs less in¬ 
come from investments," from 
$67.3 million to $78.3 million, 
rises in material costs, interest, 
and salaries and wages were the 
most significant. 

Materials were up 12.5 per 
cent, from $36.9 million to 
$41.4 million, while salaries 
and wages rose 17.9 per cent, 
from $11.4 million to $13.5 
million. 

But the eye-catcher was the 
54 per cent rise in interest 
costs, from $3.1 million to $4.8 
million. This was made up of 
on increased interest of fixed 
loans, from $627,000 to $1 
million, and a jump in “other 
interest", from $2.5 million to 
$3.8 million. 

The rise in overall interest 
costs is attributable to an in¬ 
crease in borrowings during the 
year, with total borrowings up 
from $15 million to $21 million 
following a fall in bank over- 
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drafts, from $ 10.1 million to 
$8.4 million, and a rise in term 
liabilities, from $5.4 million to 
$13.1 million. 

The note on taxation shows 
chat total deductions from the 
pre-tax profit of $14.1 
amounted to $1.7 million, com¬ 
pared with a $1.9 million 
deduction from the 1980 pre¬ 
tax profit of $10.9 million. 

In the latest year taxable in¬ 
come was reduced to $12.4 
million compared with $8.9 
million last year, and tax, at 45 
per cent, was $5.5 million ($4 
million). 

The tax deductions consisted 
of export market development 
and performance incentives of 
$869,000 ($758,000 in 1980), 
investment and farming 
allowances of $835,000 
($937,000), utilisation of 
previous losses of $268,000 
($259,000), less "other" (?) of 


$193,000, compared with a 
$27,000 contribution in 1980. 

The report details how the 
company embarked on further 
expansion during the year 
when it acquired the remaining 
outside shareholding in Ken¬ 
wood Properties Ltd, which 
owns the Matarangi Peninsula, 
bought a one-third interest in 
Travelodge NZ Ltd and also 
increased its stake in the Saudi 
New Zealand Capital Corpora¬ 
tion Ltd to 12.5 per cent. 

The funds statement shows 
the company derived $16.7 
million from trading with an 
additional $ 10.2 million, from 
other sources such as the sale of 
investments ($860,000) share 
premium ($354,000) and addi¬ 
tional term loans and deben¬ 
tures of $9 million, compared 
to only $834,000 in 1980, from 
this latter source. 

This was applied principally 
to the purchase of fixed assets 


of $6.4 million ($5 million) as 
well as “investment in associate 
companies" of $ 2.8 million 
(plus $32,000 in 1980) and 
"other investments" of $ 2.2 
million ($93,000 in 1980). 

So while the company does 
not disclose how much it paid 
for its three investments, 
shareholders can see it was 
somewhere near $5 million. So 
they will want to inspect the 
1982 accounts with particular 
interest, to see If the equity 
returns from these purchases 
outweigh the extra cost of bor¬ 
rowings. 

The balance sheet shows in¬ 
vestments are up in value from 
$3.5 million to $7.7 million. 

But it seems every company 
has iis little failures and the ac¬ 
counts reveal that (he $112,833 
extraordinary loss came from a 
$96,343 loss on the sale of 
shares in Mognl Burnell Ltd 
and a $16,490 loss on the 


disposal of unspecified fixed 
assets. 

Chairman Ken Butland ex¬ 
plains that in the cigarette 
market Rothmans is still at the 
top, with new brands of 25 
cigarette packs doing par¬ 
ticularly well. 

Butland describes the New 
Zealand Laminations Ltd, foil 
and paper products manufac¬ 
turer, as being "again a major 
contributor to overall profita¬ 
bility" but demurs when it 
comes to attaching any descrip¬ 
tion of profitability to the wine 
division or to tobacco products 
— presumably for competitive 
reasons. 

Bui land describes the new ac¬ 
quisitions as being “important 
steps to further expand the 
company's trading and invest¬ 
ment base." 

He says directors expect the 
new investments will con¬ 
tribute to overall profits. 
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Xerox slims to meet copy-cat Japanese challenge 


by David LasceUcs 

of die Financial Times 

XEROX may have given its 
name to a whole industry — as 
the TV commercials point out 
— but this has not earned it any 
special favours in the interna¬ 
tional marketplace. Like 
Detroit and Pittsburgh before 
it, Stamford in Connecticut — 
where Xerox is based — has 
come face to face with the 
Japanese challenge, and the ex¬ 
perience is proving painful. 

At the end of September 
Xerox announced it was plan¬ 
ning "significant and perma¬ 
nent" curs in its worldwide 
labour force of 120,000 to 
sharpen its competitiveness. 
About half this number is in 
the United States, and the rest 
mainly in Britain and Japan, 
where Xerox has its main 
overseas subsidiaries — but not 
in New Zealand. 

A tew days later, Xerox an¬ 
nounced sweeping price in¬ 
creases for people in America 
who rent its equipment — the 
majority of its customers — 
averaging 8.5 per cent. 

Although it was a full year 
since Xerox last raised its 
prices — by a like amount — it 
was a bold move at a time when 
competition is intense and it 
highlighted the multinational 
copier makers concern about 
profit margins. 

All this coincided with news 
of top level management 
changes which, while unrelated 
to Xerox's problems, reinforc¬ 
ed the impression that the 
Xerox of the 1980s will be vast¬ 
ly different from the United 
Slates stock market’s darling of 
the 1970s. 

Xerox’s announcements may 
have looked sudden but they 
were signalled some lime ago. 
With new competitors piling 
into the market every year. 
Xerox's share has fallen steadi¬ 
ly since it enjoyed the monopo¬ 
ly of an innovator. From near¬ 


ly 100 percent of US sales in 
the 1960s, its proportion has 
fallen to less than half. 

Fortunately for Xerox, the 
copier market as a whole has 
grown so fast that it has manag¬ 
ed to record a steady, chough 
not uninterrupted, growth in 
sales and profits. In the first 
six months of this year sales 
were up by 10.2 per cent to 
SNZ5250 million, while profits 
rose 7.5 per cent to $415 
million. 

But combination of price- 
cutting in a cut-throat market 
and Xerox’s rapidly mounting 
manufacturing costs — which 
are mainly attributable to 
labour — was putting a squeeze 
on margins. Anticipating trou¬ 
ble, Xerox warned in its annual 
report earlier this year that ris¬ 
ing costs would pose problems 
in the year ahead. 

Still the world leader in 
copiers, Xerox serves a broad 
market and dominates in 
medium and big machines 
costing tens of thousands of 
dollars. Its problems lie in the 
small copier market where 
machines sell for $7000 or less. 

Not only is this where 
Japanese competitors such as 
Ricoh and Canon, and even 
mighty International Business 
Machines (IBM) which, like 
many US copier “manufac¬ 
turers”, actually markets 
Japanese machines, are mount¬ 
ing their strongest push. For 
strategy reasons, the small 
copier market is also the “high 
ground" which a maker must 
control if he is to expand his 
market share. 

The small copier market also 
has unpleasant associations for 
Xerox since the Japanese 
almost stole it from under its 
nose in the mid-1970s. At the 
time, when Xerox was focusing 
on big copiers and on an unsuc¬ 
cessful diversification into com¬ 
puters, the Japanese burst on 
the scene with cheap desk-top 


‘Even reproduced on 
Cowarfe Fine Art Paper 
this hat would still look 
like a binds nest!’ 


models which brought copiers 
within reach of people who had 
never even considered owning 
one before. 

Xerox hit back. But the 
counter-attack has proved ex¬ 
pensive. Big marketing drives, 
cost-cutting, trade-in gimmicks 
— all had to be used. Earlier 
this year, Xerox was offering a 
small copier for about $3700, 
which could be slashed by as 
much as half with a trade-in 
and various other deals. 

Xerox's domestic fortunes 
have largely mirrored those of 
Rank Xerox, its 51 per cent- 
owned British ofTshoot, whose 
share of the European market 
has also been pared by the 
Japanese. 

Xerox’s new drive for effi¬ 
ciency clearly focuses on im¬ 
proving labour productivity. 
But the company is also trying 
to hit the Japanese with their 
own weapons. 



Through its other foreign 
subsidiary, Fuji-Xerox, it Has a 
watch post on the Japanese 
market and has been observing 
Japanese methods. 

But while cost-cutting may 
be the order of the day, Xerox 
still enjoys at least one big ad¬ 
vantage: a mature sales and 
servicing network. Like its 
other US rival, Eastman 
Kodak, Xerox exploits bitter 
office humour about the 
spaghetti-like insides of 
wayward copying machines, 
and the repairman who takes so 
long to come that the 
secretary's ivy plant has 
smothered the machine. 

By coincidence, Xerox's 
trials have come to a climax just 
as a new generation takes over 
the reins of management. Mr. 
Peter McColough, who has run 
the company since its salad 
days in 1968, steps aside next 
May at the age of 60 and hands 


over the job of chief executive 
to David Kearns, 51, currently 
the president of the company. 

Aside from getting copier- 
making on to a sound footing, 
his job will include nursing to 
lire Xerox’s new ventures, 
which are broadly to make the 
complete range of automatic of¬ 
fice equipment: personal com¬ 
puters, electronic printers, 
word processors, as well as the 
new generation of "intelligent" 
copiers with brains. 

• In this country, Ronk Xerox 
operates substantially in¬ 
dependently of Xerox itself, 
and in any case, pricing and 
manning decisions were made 
separately by each “operating 
unit”, in response to local com¬ 
petition, inflationary pressures 
and oher factors, said a spokes¬ 
man. 

“There is never an edict from 
Xerox in the US or Rank 


Xerox in Britain to raise Drios 
worldwide." 

Rank Xerox (NZ) raised in 
copier rental prices by around 
10 per cent at the beginning of 
this year, but in compensation 
lowered its prices for outright 
sale of equipment. 

This it saw as the best mem 
of meeting the growing com¬ 
petition, which is mainly on the 
outright soles side. 

Rank Xerox began life as i 
purely rental company; but is 
moving progressively into sell¬ 
ing. Locally, rentals now ac¬ 
count for marginally less than 
half its business. 

Manning levels are similarly 
decided on a local basis. There 
were no plans to cut staff ui 
New Zealand, said the 
spokesman. Nor "as far as I’m 
aware" had there been any “ex¬ 
traordinary” examination of 
staffing levels recently. 
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Frankness without remorse — for those up to it 


by Gordon McLauchlan 

THE danger one must be wary 
of in reading Will by G Gordon 
Liddy (Sphere paperback) is 
the disarming nature of what 
appears to be absolute 
frankness delivered in a literate 
style without a trace of 
remorse. 

Liddy is by any civilised 
standard an evil man, believing 
that even such a questionable 
end as the re-election of 
Richard Nixon would have 
justified murder. That is not 
my interpretation of it; he says 
so himself quite forthrightly. 

But the reaction is not all that 
rare among New Zealanders as 
well as Americans that candour 
is in itself a primary virtue, that 
no matter how ugly or anti¬ 
social a person’s innermost 
tlmughts or values, it is good to 
express them even with pride. 
The sentiment is enshrined in 


the retort: “At least he’s honest 
about ii." 

Well, perhaps if a person 
hides and controls the evil that 
may be within him ii is because 
he knows some of the dif¬ 
ferences between right and 
wrong. As someone once put it: 
“Hyprocrisy is the tribute vice 
pays to virtue." 

Liddy was the man refused 
permission to enter New 
Zealand ro promote this book 
because of the length of his 
prison term (he served nearly 
five years of a 21 -year 
sentence). 

He spent longer in jail than 
other Watergare conspirators 
because he refused to co¬ 
operate at all with the prosecu¬ 
tion. As his candour is now 
widely admired, his loyalty and 
silence were formerly praised. 

Will makes it clear that he 
not only has no feeling of 
repentance but would do what 


he did again, and even commit 
murder as he had offered to, if 
he considered it desirable ac¬ 
cording to his own primitive 
moral standards. 

One of the victims he offered 
to kill was his fellow con¬ 
spirator and friend E Howard 
Hunt. One wonders about the 
parole system of a country 
which would release such a 
man after less than a quarter of 
his sentence was served. 

Will starts with Liddy’s fear- 
ridden childhood and he tells 
the now often retold talc of how 
he overcame his fear of rats by 
catching and eating one, his 
fear of lightning by climbing a 
tree during an electrical storm, 
and his fear of dirigibles, which 
flew low over his house during 
his infnncy, by standing so 
closely beneath one that he 
could feel the earth vibrate at 
the power of the engines. 

He graduated front these 


fcBTs, the way he tells it, by so 
developing his willpower that 
he could deliberately burn the 
flesh of his hand or arm until it 
sizzled above a naked flame. 

This triumph of will over 
pain and adversity and its 
Hitlerian progress into the 
righteousness of might is the 
theme of this long account of 
his progress through school, 
service in the army and as an 
FBI agent, as a high-earning 
corporation and criminal 
lawyer, as a county law enforce¬ 
ment official -and eventually his 
decline as a fairly low-level leg 
man in the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion’s cynical re-election team. 

The enemy, fought with 
unremitting ferocity, is a con¬ 
glomeration of people referred 
to vaguely as “The Lefl". 

Nowhere in the 400-plus 
pages is there a word of com¬ 
passion except for his father 
and his wife. Beyond them peo¬ 


ple are to be used or ill-used ac¬ 
cording to his ability to get 
away with it. His only laughter 
comes at the expense of other 
people’s terror. Might is right 
and violence the instrument of 
will. 

Now Liddy writes with a 
muscular, forthright style 
relating his amoral, unconven¬ 
tional story without emotional 
embellishment. It is this that 
gives the impression of 
unremitting candour, but it is 
fair to assume that he has not 
been fully frank. 

His parents seemed from his 
own account to be reasonably 
balanced people and yet all Lid¬ 
dy talks about of his childhood 
is violence. 

He says of himself in his 
iccns, that he prayed the wnr 
would continue because “I 
knew that if I could only go to 
war, I would return either com¬ 
pletely without fear or dead. 
Either way I would be free.” 

This self-dramatisation 
becomes more apparent later 
on in Liddy’s tales of his FBI 
career and his life in jail. For 
example, writing of his instruc¬ 


tion from two old Westerners 
who taught him about pistols in 
the FBI, he quotes one as say¬ 
ing: “No one can ever say he’s 
the best there is; not unless he's 
fought and beat every man with 
a gun in the world, and you 
couldn’t do that in one lifetime. 
So remember, it’s ail up for 
grabs every time you draw.” 

The other gun mentor chip¬ 
ped in with: “You get in a fight 
situation an 1 you don't get that 
of adrenalin pump, you in big 
trouble, boy." Reads like the 
script from a B-grade Western. 

And then there’s the “pure 
Mongolian red-belt master of 
the high/T'ai/Chi Tiger-style 
martial art” he met in prison 
and who taught him this 
method of fighting, and whom 
he quotes as saying: “If you 
ever use what I leach you to 
take advantage of the weak, I'll 
line! you wherever you are and 
kill you myself" Rends like a 
script from (he television Kiuiji- 
Ftt soap opera. 

And anyway, whnt happened 
to (he Mongolian? He should 
have caught Liddy and killed 
him by now. 
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Mew Alloy Head Falcon r " .. 

Sedans and Wagons are the 
answerl New Zealand's No.1 full 
size range now boosts up to 33 
mpg (8.5 MOO km).fuel economy! 

The spectacular advances of 
Alloy Head engineering, 
electronic ignition and new 
combustion chamber design 
mean lhal now you can get all 
economy you need with all 
the car you want l 
No other range offers the 
superb luxury, performance, 
styling and spaciousness In an 
economy package most 4's 
v/ould be proud to call their ownl 
Now there's no need to settle 
,0r less just to try and get 
economy. 

New Alloy Head Falcon does II 
oil and,does It better! Because 
. p 0 lar, or dollar, litre for litre 
j Deleon (goes further. 

vJk- S u°° unlc iuely elegant European Styling and 
"Pnisticotlon with dramatic city and hlghwoy 
. ^ormance ■ combined with new levels of 
► C0,,0n ' fuxury and total operating efficiency. 

I Alloy Head Falcon Is In tune with the times. 

I ,s n 'Qht up to dale for those whose full size lifestyle 

I aemands o car to match. 
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Foi GiutSiTQ. tot towing, lot 

putting the miles behind you In 
style there Is no match for the 
pure Inside and outside 
efficiency of Farcon. 

Before you moke any 
commitment to o lesser car • 
check Alloy Head Falcon. 

Check the luxury and 
sophistication of the Fairmont 
Ghia. 

Check the outstanding all 
round room and efficiency of 
the Falcon GL 3.3 and 4.1 
sedans. 

Check the superb space and 
style of the GL Wagon. 

Compare the features, the style, 
the comfort and the driver, 
passenger and luggage space. 

New Alloy Head Falcon offers 
something virtually no other 
manufacturer can - It bridges 
the gap. 

Falcon's spectacular advances In Alloy Head 
engineering mean that your expanding lifestyle doesn't 
have to settle for less carl And the key to it all is at your 
Ford Dealernow. 

See him. 

He's got all the car you'll ever want, with all the 
economy you'll ever need. , 



NEW ALLOY HEAD FALCON; 
MORE EFFICIENCY 
MORE ECONOMY 
MUCH MORE CAR 


FORD FALCON DRIVE AHEAD WITH FORD 

fci <l Moto, Company at Nbw Zealand LNited. Prtoea and apedfuaiiM's *ub{*«a »crfwnoe wihoiiUKfflc*. 
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ifls^’Massey University 

MASSEY UNIVERSITY 

CENTRE FOR UNIVERSITY EXTRAMURAL STUDIES 

1982 PROGRAMME I 

In 1982 Massey University will provide extramural courses which may be 
credited to a range of seven degrees and sixteen diplomas. 

Any person who does not hold New Zealand University Entrance must be 
formally admitted to a New Zealand University before an application for 
extramural enrolment can be accepted. 

APPLICATION FOR SUCH ADMISSION TO MASSEY UNIVERSITY 
SHOULD BE SUBMITTED BY I DECEMBER. 1981, IF THE APPLICANTS 
TO BE ELIGIBLE TO ENROL EXTRAMURAUY FOR 1982. 

For 1982, selected courses will be available for the following: 

Degrees 

Bachelors degrees In Agricultural Economics, Arts (Humanities and 
Social Sciences), Business Studies, Education, Regional Planning, Science 
and Social Work. 

Diplomas in 

Banking Studies, Business and Administration, Business Data Processing, 
Education, Educational Administration. Food Quality Assurance, Gui¬ 
dance Counselling, Health Administration, Instructional Systems, Nurs¬ 
ing Studies, Personnel Management, Police Studies, Safely Management, 
Second Language Teaching, Social Sciences and Training and Develop¬ 
ment. 


Courses for the above degrees and diplomas will be available in the 
following subjects: 

Accounting and Finance; Agricultural Economics and Farm Management; 
Biochemistry and Biophysics: Botany and Zoology; Business Studies; 
Chemistry; Classical Studies; Computer Science; Economics; Education; 
English; Food Technology; French; Geography; German; History; 
Japanese; Linguistics; Marketing: Mathematics and Statistics; Microbiolo¬ 
gy and Genetics; Nursing Studies; Philosophy; Police 5ludies; Psycholo¬ 
gy; Religious Studies; Social Anthropology and Maori Studies: Social 
Work; Sociology. 

Enrolment opens on 1 December. Applications for all courses with 
restricted numbers close on IS January and for all other courses on 31 
lanuary. Late applications will be accepted only , if places remain in 
courses. No enrolments can be accepted after IS February. 

For further information, please complete and forward the attached coupon 
to: 

Centre for University Extramural Studies 
Massey University i 

Palmerston North 1 


| Name. 

| Address. 

I... 


-1.1 hold New Zealand University Entrance 

■ 2. I have previously enrolled at a New Zealand 
| University 

1 3. I have previously enrolled at an overseas 
University 

I 4. I bald an overseas qualification which entitles 
" me to enrol at an overseas unlversltv 

Is. lam at least 21 years'of age 

16. (a) Please send a handbook 

| (b) Please send enrolment forms 


Please Tick | 
Yes No - 

□ □ 
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Co-founder resigns Fourth Estate marketing post j £ firm ‘horsing about 5 with electronic gadget 
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lan Grant 
niarkatlng. 



Into book 


IAN F Grant has resigned from 
the position of marketing direc¬ 
tor of Fourth Estate Holdings, 
a post he has held since the 
company’s inception. 

During his 11 years’ associa¬ 
tion with the company, Grant 
has been involved in both the 
editorial and marketing/promo¬ 
tion. sides of Fourth Estate. 

A founder-director of the 
company, he held several 
editorial appointments on Na¬ 
tional Butinas Review during 
its first five yeara, developed 
and edited the marketing 
quarterly, NBR Marketplace, 
and developed and co-edited 
the first issue of NBR Outlook. 

Grant established and headed 
the book publishing subsidiary, 


Fourth Estate Books, and has 
edited most of its books, in¬ 
cluding Jones on Propery and 
The Real Mnldoon. 

Possibly Grant’s most signifi¬ 
cant contribution to Fourth 
Estate was the positioning of 
National Business Review as 
New Zealand's “decision¬ 
maker” medium and the 
development of editorial policy 
and readership drives to give 
the publication the prime posi¬ 
tion in the small but vital 
business market. 

He has also developed, in 
dose co-operation with the 
Heylen Research Centre, the 
most comprehensive and 
sophisticated media research 
programme conducted by any 


New Zealand print media 
organisation. 

Grant has been appointed 
marketing director of the New 
Zealand Book Trade Organisa¬ 
tion, the national book 
morketing/promotion body 
jointly funded by the New 
Zealand Booksellers Associa¬ 
tion and New Zealand Book 
Publishers Association. 

He will continue as 
marketing consultant to the 
Book of the Month scheme and 
in similar capacities for several 
other long-standing clients. 

He will also remain on the on 
the Fourth Estate Holdings 
board of directors. 

Grant’s most recent publish¬ 
ed book was The Unauthorised 


Version , a cartoon history of 
New Zealand. 


Golden Times 
on the market 

GOLDEN Times — the 
newspaper for senior citizens — 
has faced the starter’s gun but 
didn’t get a long way down the 
track with its first issue. 

The ever present danger with 
an audience of 60 plusses is a 
failure to treat them as sentient 
human beings and address 
them instead as doddering 
discards in a tone of indulgence 
or even patronage. 
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Clip coupon or send business card 
to FREEPOST 204 Auckland 


Yes! 


Send me the 1st Issue Free. Bill me 

later at the special annual rate of 

$17.50 for 11 Issubs of up to data 

information covering promotion 

strategies, campaigns, media trends NAME - ■ ■ • 

and research... The latest marketing Tm c 

Intelligence. title.... 

THE INDISPENSABLE TOTAL ADDRESS 
MARKETING ARSENAL . 




THE MAGAZINE THAT TREATS MARKETING 
; AS A SPECIALIST INDUSTRY 

MINTY'S MEDIA PQ BOX 39-217. AUCKLAND WEST, TELEPHONE 794-233 


Golden Times isn’t guilty of 
that but does become a liult ■ 
ABeCeDarian in places. 

Discovering an error in fa 
superannuation rates table | 
began to think that all fa 
material on that subject could 
be suspect. 

The medical column seemtd 
primarily concerned with the 
author's decision to write the 
medical column. 

But the gardening column 
and tlie travel section were well 
compiled and the financial sec¬ 
tion was admirable. 

Adrian Sturman’s advice on 
the need to switch the aims of 
an investment portfolio u 
retirement was alone worth the 
price of admission. 

Golden Times is away all right 
— but not yet racing. 

- Grev Wlffli 

Top brass 
adds class 

PUBLIC relations is a high- 
Dying vocation these days - « 
least in proximity to America's 
corridors of power. 

Recently the international 
PR company Hill and 
Knowlton appointed in 
Washington office three nr* 
senior consultants whose jobh 
will be to assist clients in theii 
dealings with United Statu 
Government agencies. 

The former administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Ad¬ 
ministration and former presi¬ 
dent, chairman and chief ex¬ 
ecutive olficcr of Pan American 
Airways, Najecb E Halaby.wjs 
one. 

The next was a former 
political adviser to President 
Eisenhower and former am- 
bassodor to Japan, Belgium, 
Austria and Iran, who rejoices 
in the name of Douglas H 
MncArthur 2nd. . 

The lost of the notables is a 
former chief of United States 
naval operations and chairman 
of the joint chiefs of stah- 
prcviously commander or nt 
Nato allied command •» “* 
Atlantic, the US unified Atbn- 
tic command and the US Atl 
tic fleet, Thomas H Moorer- 
Perhaps President Re*P n . 
really cracking down on soon 

welfare benefits. . 

— Grev WigS* 

* * * 
HERE’S an interesting exerise 
for advertisers. Withy®***** 
on the TV screen «*^£ 
commercial break. 
the first commercial 
ask, “Where’s the 
Say it again before ** 
commercial. And the " ■ 
Your eyes and ^ 
register claim after «*» y 
cloned from iho* 
words “quality end WIU . 
Precious few will offtrj^u 
benefit that comes 
that product and th«tP roflBB 
alone. 


by Stephen Bell 

A NEW Zealand company 
could have found the biggest 
potential worldwide market for 
portable personal “computers" 
- the punter at horses or dogs, 
on a constant lookout for an in¬ 
fallible “system" to beat the 
bookmaker. 

Unfortunately, though New 
Zealand designed, the SMOP 
“Tote Buster" machine has 
had to be made in Japan to- 
bring its price down to an ac¬ 
ceptable level - $299 in New 
Zealand. 

"We intended to build the 
machine in New Zealand," said 
SMOP Digitial Systems Ltd 
spokesman Mel Poulsen. “We 
gut cost estimates from five 
manufacturers in Auckland and 
they all exceeded the quote 
Ironi Sliiiiwa,” the Japanese 
company finally entrusted with 
the manufacture. 

Home manufacture of this 
potentially exportable com¬ 
puter “toy" would probably 
have meant obtaining com¬ 
ponents from the United 
States, at increased freight 
costs, and productivity would 
not have been up to the 
Japanese rate. 

F.ven the tooling to manufac¬ 
ture the plastic case of the 
lakulaior-sizc device would 
not be available locally until 
November. "This would hove 
meant not producing the 
machines until alter Christmas. 
Wc would have missed out on 
the Christmas gift market and 
on most of the summer 
racing ,' 1 said SMOP managing- 
director Robin Churchman. 

The best prospect for local 
industry is that in due course, 
Shimva Digital Industries 


could offer the components or 
the system to Rotorua-based 
SMOP ot cost price, and im¬ 
port them ckd, for local 
assembly. 

The Tote Buster, despite its 
trivial image, uses right-up-to- 
date technology, in the form of 
an eight-bit CMOS processor 
with random access memory 
and read-only memory for pro¬ 
gram storage all on the one 
“chip"; it is claimed to be the 
first device to use such chips. 

The attraction of CMOS 
(complcmentary mctal-oxide- 
silicon) technology is its low 
power consumption, which 
means the device can be por¬ 
table, running ofTits battery for 
a whole race meeting before a 
recharge is needed. 

The machine's program is 
not claimed as an infallible 
“system’’; it simply allows the 
punter to clarify his or her 
thoughts on the factors affect¬ 
ing a horse’s performance. 

After taking the number of 
the race, the machine asks for a 
series of weightings on the set 
of 11 factors. Clearly, the draw 
for position is less important on 
a straight race than on one 
which goes round a curve; 
weighr is more important on 
long than short races, and so 
forth. 

It then requests the punter's 
rating on the same 11 factors 
for each horse individually. 
How will the track conditions 
affect this particular horse? If it 
is known to be good on a firm 
track and conditions arc boggy, 
the punter obviously presses 
the key labelleJ “bnd" or 
“v.poor". 

There are facilities for rank¬ 
ing the competence of the 
jockey, rroiner, the horse’s 
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The Tote Buster — ripe for use in the boardroom as well as on the 
race track? 


form and class and even any 
personal knowledge that may 
lead one to credit or to doubt a 
particular entrant's chances. 

Although the input all comes 
from the punter's subjective 
upinion, the machine can come 
up with some surprising 
evaluations, said television 
tipster Glyn Tucker. It forces a 
definite decision and eliminates 


ilnj shilly-shallying whiJi often 
goes on in a punter’s mind, he 
told NBR. 

In a recent Trentham race, 
“there was a horse called Sweet 
Briar, that I would have picked 
as the winner." But after taking 
in Tucker's own cvalu.itimv». 
"the inaehinc didn't even pul n 
in the first five," he said. “I 
was sure something had gone 


wrong, but it came in second to 
last." 

The machine is equally rele¬ 
vant to trotting, galloping and 
dogs, though obviously certain 
factors would have to be ig¬ 
nored (given a zero weighting) 
in each case. No jockey ratings 
for greyhounds, of course, and 
for the classic Australian bet on 
two flies walking up the wall, a 
few more conditions might be 
disregarded as irrelevant. 

Australia is seen us chief ex¬ 
port market for the machine, 
owing to its closeness and the 
well-known enthusiasm there 
for betting. 

Major department stores 
here and in Australia have 
already been approached and 
should have the machine on the 
shelves well in time for 
Christtnas. Agencies arc also 
being explored in Europe and 
South-east Asia. 'The project 
has m trncted backing from the 
Development Finance Cor¬ 
poration, which has even taken 
a substantial shareholding in 
the company. 

The local price of the device, 
$299, is after the usual 10 per 
cent “computer" sales tux. 

SMOP (“It stands for ‘a sim¬ 
ple matter of pi ogramining,' ” 
said Poulsen) is an "ingrowth 
of Foundation Systems, the 
Rutorua cmnjinny which began 
by distributing small computer 
systems u* pharmacies. 

Why racing as the lirst 
market lor SMOP? “People 
kept asking us. as I’m sine they 
ask most «.ninputer people; 
‘when ure von going to Lome 
up with j computer that picks 
winners m the nu.es?’ " said 
Poulsen. “b»u we decided i" 
produce one.” 

The company, he said, was 


also on the lookout for “op¬ 
timistic" customers in these 
generally depressed times. 
“Where do you find the biggest 
collection of optimists? On a 
racecourse." 

The existing gadget, with a 
simple change of internal pro¬ 
gram and key captions, would 
lend itself to a range of other 
uses. SMOP is keeping mum 
on its plans at the moment, but 
another device could be appear¬ 
ing in a matter of weeks. 

The Tote Busier would 
seem, with minimal change, to 
be singularly appropriate to 
some of (hose complex manage¬ 
ment decisions often taken wilh 
the aid of a good deal of sub¬ 
conscious prejudice and 
cloudiness of thought. 

Forcing the executive. Like 
the punier, to define the factors 
in the decision clearly, uud 
assign weights to those factors, 
could identify sonic unexpected 
winners and losers in die com¬ 
mercial stakes. 

Watch your next board 
meeting fur directors discreetly 
using their Tote Busters under 
the table. 
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You are invited to.... 

n spectacular exhibition that shows the diversity 
and complexity behind the name Feltex. Fasci¬ 
nating displays and demonstrations show how 
Feltex leads the way in innovative thinking and 
competitive marketing for an astonishing range 
of products for world markets. 

It reveals a group of Companies with n common 
philosophy of dedication to excellence and 
efficiency. These Companies manufacture pro¬ 
ducts that touch every aspect of New Zealand 
life. Also, each member of the Feltex group is 
totally convinced of the fundamental import¬ 
ance of export to our country’s economic health ■ 
imd that belief is n keynote of the exhibition. 

At Feltex '81 you will be able to follow every 
step in the invention, design and marketing of. 
this amazing product range. ■ 


Here is just a sample of some of the exhibits. 

• Carpets - From raw wool to salesroom, 
including the very latest Pierre Cardin desigtis. 

• Retailing - A selection offine furnishings from 
the Smith and Brown range. 

• Natural Resources - The latest developments 
in wooden furniture and components from 
Airest, AHensons and Personality. 

• Plastics - A full range of industrial and 
consumer goods featuring recent award¬ 
winning designs. 

• Textiles - Yams, fashion knitwear, quilts, 
footwear and sporting goods. See the revolu¬ 
tionary non-stretch ’ K-Braid ’ for running 
rigging as. used in the 4 Admirals Cup". 

• Rubber - Front wetsuits and milker ware to 

: carpet underlay. See the latest milking 

machine at work. ' 


• Reldrubber - See a tyre from the space-shuttle 
Columbia using ; the same technology as the 
'Award' radial tyre. 

• Foam Furniture - Luxurious soft, flexible fun 
furniture from Vitufoam. 

• Horticulture - New Zealand plants and 
seedlings that are exported world-wide. 

At the Overseas Passenger Terminal, 

Wellington. 

FOR TRADE VISITORS ONLY. 

Wednesday 4th November (9am-7pm) 

Thursday 5th November (9an>7pm) 

FOR THE PUBLIC 

Friday 6th November (9am-7pm) 

Saturday 7th November (2pm to 7pm) 

Sunday 8th November (9am-6pm) 


For information. Pj^L^a I 

Ken UttlfllDhn. AurtWMP’ . 1 

P.0. Box 37-241 ii 


Feltex 


> 


Feltex 
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Plenty of takers for new trading bank licence 


UNCERTAINTY and confu¬ 
sion — what bankers fear most 
— have, ironically, become a 
dominant element within New 
Zealand’s money market. 

The financiers are finding 
themselves thrust into the un¬ 
comfortable — certainly 
ungentlemanly — role of lob¬ 
byist and politics-watcher. 

It's all part of a quiet but 
significant revolution that is 
shaping the thinking of trading 
banks, finance houses, mer¬ 
chant banks, building societies 
and other myriad financial 
operators who make up an in¬ 
creasingly complicated banking 
scene. 

In part. New Zealand is 
following international! trends, 
where specialisation and 
market gap banking have 
become common. 

But the current mood of 
uncertainty also reflects a 
gearing-up for the promised 
“Think Big” projects with 
their demands for multi-billion 
dollar capital investment. (The 
uncertainties now surrounding | 

some of the Largest projects on¬ 
ly increase the bankers' wot- | 

ries.) I 

The key question for the in¬ 
dustry: who's going to be 
around to end up with what I 

share of which market? I 

The resource-development 
projects are acting as catalyst, I 

rather than prime motivator of I 

the questioning. t 

Although they will be impor- < 

tant elements in investment < 

decisions over the next decade, i 

according to one informed | 

estimate they will represent on¬ 
ly 10 per cent of total capital 
formation during that period. 

Thus, capital formation — 
although running short of 
economically-accepcable levels 
— will be massive and it is this 
total kitty that has the financial 
institutions jockeying for posi¬ 
tion. 

A central issue: has the New 
Zealand money market reached 
over-kill proportions? 

Consider the variety of what 
the industry calls “financial in¬ 
termediaries" and their retail 
outlets. They include the five 
trading banks, with nearly 1000 
offices spread throughout the 
country, a dozen or so money 
market companies, 18 savings 
banks, including the enormous 
P™ Office network of 1100 of 
fices, a score or so or finance 
companies, building societies, 
even the Development Finance 
Corporation with branches in 
major metropolitan and provin¬ 
cial centres. 

The trading bank sector is 
the cause of most conjecture. 
The five existing banks — the 
Bank of New Zealand, National 
bank, Bank of New South 
Wales, ANZ Bank and Com¬ 
mercial Bank of Australia — 
will be reduced to four when 
the Wales and CBA merger 
goes through. 

Since the merger announce¬ 
ment, speculation and lobbying 
has been intensified over what 
organisation would fill the gap 
left by the merging of the two 
Australian-owned banks. 

With four of the five existing 
banks owned by overseas 
operations — the Wales, the 
ANZ (25 per cent New 
Zealand-owned) and CBA are 
Australian and the National is 
part of the English-based 
Lloyds group — considerable 
lobbying effort has gone into 
persuading the Government 
that a new trading bank should 
. be locally based. 

If such a decision la made, 
the Government will be faced 
with a number of options about 
which organisation should get 
the nod. . 


There are several candidates 
from both the public and 
private sectors. Each has ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages. 

The Post Office Savings 
Bank has the largest established 
network of finance branches in 
the country with its more than 
1100 branches. With such an 
infrastructure already in place, 
it would be a relatively simple 
matter to put the legal 
machinery into place that 
would allow it to operate as a 
trading bank. 

However, such a move would 
undoubtedly csusc some 
political problems; another ex¬ 
ample of state interference in 
the money market, and from an 
organisation already recording 
quite remarkable profits. 

The 12 trustee savings banks 
have similar advantages — an 
established national network of 
more than 300 branches, agen¬ 
cies, service centres, even one 
travelling bank. And, like the 
POSB, it has status, respec¬ 
tability and acceptability in the 
public eye. 

But differing regional 
priorities could create problems 
for unified national network. 
And it would be difficult to 
pull the savings banks operated 
by the "Big Five" trading 
banks into such a system. 

The most active lobbying, 
however, has come from the 
private sector. In particular, 
the corporate giant Fletcher 
Challenge Ltd, heavily involv¬ 
ed in the finance industry, has a 
number of subsidiaries either 
pressing claims with Govern¬ 
ment or ready to move more ac¬ 
tively into the market. 

Indeed, finance ond com¬ 
puters form one of the six cor¬ 
porate sectors the company has 
adopted for irs business opera¬ 
tion. The othcre: rural and 
trading, forest industries, con¬ 
struction and property, 
manufacturing and merchan¬ 
dising, energy and minerals. 

Its operations in this sector 
include Broadlands, Broadbank 
(both wholly-owned) and 
Manic, now 57 percent owned. 

On a lesser, but nonetheless 
significant, plane the company 
also runs the American Express 
credit card operation in New 
Zealand and the Wrightson 
NMA stock and station agency 
which runs a virtual nation¬ 
wide banking operation for the 
farming community. 

Of all these subsidiaries and 
enterprises, Broadlands and 
Marac ate regarded aa the 
front-runners in the trading 
bank lolly-scramble. 

Marac, particularly, has been 
lobbying intensively and, sup¬ 
porting its behind-the-scenes 
approaches, has adopted a high 
public profile through televi¬ 
sion commercials promoting 
the Marac money centres. 

Marac activities include 
overseas operations and a 
building society as well as a 50 
per cent holding in Tasman 
Rental Cars, the Hertz licensee 
for New Zealand. 

Fletcher Challenge, in Its 
first annual report, notes that 
all companies within its finance 
and computers sector are 
budgeting for "further substan¬ 
tial growth". 

While Marac, a public com¬ 
pany which operates in¬ 
dependently of other group 
financial subsidiaries, has 
emerged as a major from- 
| runner in the trading bank 
race, Broadlands cannot be dis- 
I counted. 

A problem for Broadlands 
i could be the fact that it is 
' wholly-owned by Fletcher 
1 Challenge. The group : is 
1 already the largest single com¬ 
mercial enterprise ip New 


Curious goings-on within New Zealand's finance world 
culminated recently with the threat by Prime Minister Rob Mul- 
doon to Blep on controls again unless interest rates came down. 

In the weeks preceding that threat, NBR revealed that two new 
overseas merchant banking operations are to set up shop here — 
the Banque de I'lndochine et de Suez (Indosuez) and the world's 
largast private bank Citibank. 

Such news, however, is but the public tip of the complex 
iceberg that the money market has become in New Zealand, 
reports Allan Parker, in the first of a two-part look at 
developments in the Industry. 


Zealand and if it received per¬ 
mission to operate a trading 
bank as well, public eyebrows 
would, at the very least, be rais¬ 
ed. 

Certainly, if cither Marac or 
Broadlands were allowed to 
enter the trading bank arena, 
there would be strong pressure 
for it to rid itself of the other 
leading finance subsidiary. 

The influential Far East 
Economic Review, in a special 
merchant banking edition last 


month, commented: "The 
(banting and finance) industry 
believes the Government will 
insist on FCL quitting one or 
other interest” before either 
could become a trading bank. 

The concept of a trading 
bank being run by a company 
that already dominates a 
number of economic sectors in 
the country would require a 
major selling job to the public 
by both the company and the 
Government. 


The Fletcher Challenge 
money market operations must 
be regarded as the leading con¬ 
tenders if a decision is made to 
establish -a new trading bank. 

FCL’s sheer size and involve¬ 
ment within the sector gives it 
the capital base, experience and 
nationwide operation to move 
relatively smoothly into such a 
new venture. 

However, other financial 
organisations within the private 
sector are sniffing at the trading 
bank lure. 

NZI Finance, for instance, is 
known to be interested in get¬ 
ting permission to run a trading 
bank. It is port of the merged 
New Zealand lnsurance-Soui h 
British group. 

And building societies, too, 
have become dark-horse en¬ 
trants in the race. In particular, 
the Countrywide Building 
Society has assumed a much 
higher public profile, again 


through the television medium 
in an effort to build a bigw 
base. 

However, any fundamental 
change to the structure of the 
industry will require i 
philosophical decision bj 
Government; it thus remains a 
political rather ihan 
economic/financial considera¬ 
tion. 

Whatever option is chosen 
will lead to protest from the 
directly affected parlies who 
miss out on the goodies. Un¬ 
doubtedly, the other political 
parties (and, possibly, con¬ 
sumer groups) will also find 
something to complain about. 

Yet a decision, however dif¬ 
ficult, is probably inevitable if 
only to check the in-fighting 
that arises from the pressures 
now evident in the market¬ 
place. 

Further unmanaged erpjo- 
Continued Page 25 
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Legal practice US-style — populist, if not popular 


by Jack Hodder 

LAWYERS belong to one of 
the least loved of callings. They 
have been pilloried for cen¬ 
turies as leeches or vultures. 
Bemcaners of the costs and 
delay of the law win almost 
unanimous agreement and sym¬ 
pathy. But lawyers and the law 
arc growing more, rather than 
less, important, especially in 
the corporate world. 

There is a persuasive argu¬ 
ment ihot Western societies are 
suffering from a decline in the 
sense of community. The un¬ 
spoken assumptions possible in 
a slow-moving society with one 
culture, one religion and one 
morality have not withstood 
the assaults of the 20 th century. 

This has meant a decline in 
informal, noil-legal resolution 
of issues and a corresponding 
increase in litigation, legisla¬ 
tion and regulation. That in 


turn has meant greater pressure 
on the law and a greater role for 
lawyers. 

For examples of the lengths 
to which that process may go, 
we need look no further than 
across the Pacific to the United 
States. The number of lawyers 
there doubled during the 
1970s. 

There is now one lawyer for 
every 410 persons (against one 
for every 700 in 1960) and the 
United States Commerce De¬ 
partment has estimated that 
legal fees amounted to 1 per 
cent of GNP. Almost any issue 
(including the results of sport¬ 
ing contests) is likely to come 
before the courts. 

The cost of American legal 
services has risen dramatically. 
Fees of $200 to $300 dollars an 
hour arc not uncommon in the 
major cities. 

Part of the higher cost is at¬ 
tributable to such things as ex¬ 


pensive new technology and 
downtown rentals but there is 
some left over for the lawyers 
themselves. Top law graduates 
expect to start on $42,000 a 
year in Wall Street firms. Part¬ 
ners in prestige firms might ex¬ 
pect to earn $ 200,000 or 
$300,000 a year. 

(Such remuneration is 
reported to be denuding top 
law schools as the professors 
down chalk and hotfoot it for 
private practice.) 

Corporate and business 
clients have footed more than 
their share of these increased 
costs. Legal fights over con¬ 
tracts, patents, land use, 
employment and takeovers are 
consistently expensive. 

The high cost of money and 
the poor rate of interest on 
judgments finally obtained 
mean that there will often be 
profit in delaying the inevitable 
reckoning by legal means. 


There are signs that the 
courts are moving to curb such 
delays. In June a Federal judge 
threatened “substantial sanc¬ 
tions” on r law firm which had 
been dragging out the process 
of discovery of documents in a 
$600 million anti-trust case 
against AT&T. And earlier this 
month The Times of London 
reported a judge’s suggestion 
that the leading defence 
counsel in a $50 million fraud 
conspiracy case (involving two 
jury trials lasting 274 days) 
should forfeit a substantial por¬ 
tion of his fees for prolonging 
proceedings. 

Such trends (if not the actual 
figures themselves) are already 
evident in New Zealand. 

Complaints of overrcgulation 
and, more recently, the use of 
litigation as a delaying tactic 
have been much publicised. 
And it may be significant that 
two Wellington firms have 



recently added former law pro¬ 
fessors to their letterhead. 

What will be interesting is 
whether the United States reac¬ 
tions to such trends are follow¬ 
ed here. 

Corporate clients in the 
United States have responded 
in various ways to the increas¬ 
ing costs of legal services. A 
standard reaction is in-house 
legal stalT to look after nrn-of- 
thc-mil] matters. Such lawyers 
cost a corporation tlieir salaries 
and office assistance only. 

Thus AT&T now employs 
something over 900 of its own 
lawyers and there arc 100 or so 
companies employing at least 
100 in-house lawyers. If an 
unusual and complex situation 
arises, specialist outside 
lawyers can be called in. 

The use of particular outside 
specialists for particular prob¬ 
lems is another read ion. The 
practice of a company sending 
all its legal business in one firm 
seems to have faded, 

It has been suggested that 
this trend will slow the growth 
in the size of legal firms (there 
arc some 75 corporate law 
firms in the United States with 
more than 120 lawyers and one 
Chicago firm employs 500) as 
the demand for smaller 
specialist firms increases. 

One development which may 
take a little longer to occur in 
this country is the offering of 
legal services (as part of u total 
package of services) by the 
largest American acornming 
firms. 

Such packages arc advertised 
in national business puhlua- 
linns. The big corporate law 
firms have so far refrained from 
advertising themselves, al¬ 
though they have the freedom 
to do so. 

Advertising by lawyers has 
been permitted in the United 
States since a 1977 Supreme 
Court ruling struck down an 
Arizona State Bar Association 
prohibition as unconstitutional. 

Advertising has been taken 
up by “downmarket" firms. 
Television spots drawing atten¬ 
tion to the low' fees and high ex¬ 
pertise of small firms and legal 
clinics in such matters as wills, 
divorces, car accidents and pro¬ 
perty sales are now com¬ 
monplace. 

Less orthodox advertising 
media include T-shirts and 
signs painted on the side of 
hearses. 

One notable development 
from Television advertising of 
legal services has been the suc¬ 
cess of firms which associate 
themselves with the premises 
of department stores and offer 
cheap rates on basic legal mat¬ 
ters. 

Such firms claim to attract. 


From Page 24 

sion and diversification will, in 
the long term, lead to more 
confusion and uncertainty; U 
could also result in a repeat of 
the JBL and . Securltibank 
disasters, the memory of which 
will not rest easy In the political 
mind. 

Decisions will certainly not 
be made until the release of an 
Australian report which has' 
been examining the structure of 
financial institutions in 
Australia and possible methods 
of controlling theni : 

The . Campbell Commission 
is also expected to report on the 
entry of foreign banks into 
Australia and the desirability of 
them or, in fact, any new bank¬ 
ing operation. 

The Campbell Commission 
is to produce Its.analysis in the 
coming month and its contents 








"Traditional" law .” . what' 
does future hold? 

legal business which if 
frightened uf conventional 
firms with their high fees and 
expensive office tower loca¬ 
tions. 

Changes in the American 
legnl profession itself may also 
he emulated in New Zealand: 
the growth of larger and more 
specialised firms; the use of 
electronic data research sys¬ 
tems; the use of professional of¬ 
fice managers; the expanded 
use of paralegal personnel (one 
of the fastest growing occupa¬ 
tional groups in die United 
States); the establishment of 
sub-partner ships (i<» appease 
associates frustrated by the 
absence of full partnerships) 
and; the iucurp<«iauou «*f law 
firms (whiih lias proved most 
advantageous for linns estab¬ 
lishing their own pension 
funds). 

Some of th*-.s developments 

will happen vt have h.ippvttevl 
bur will grow) at the re¬ 
morseless prodding of econom¬ 
ic or technological develop¬ 
ment. Others will require 
significant changes to present 
legislative and professional 
restrictions. 

For that reason the long 
promised bur limited Law 
Pracrioners Bill will deserve 
the interest of an audience 
wider than lawyers alone. 

Notwithstanding all these 
organisational and operational 
changes, it can safely be assum¬ 
ed that lawyers will nor become 
a more popular species. 

Perhaps the best that the pro¬ 
fession can hope for is accep¬ 
tance of the view recently sug¬ 
gested by a professor of law at 
New York University: “If law¬ 
yers are needed (as surely they 
are) there is a sense then in 
which we should be sorry for 
them, as we might have sym¬ 
pathy for the animal-slaught¬ 
erer or funeral worker who per¬ 
forms an essenrial bui unplea¬ 
sant social task." . 


and recommendations are keen¬ 
ly awaited here. Although the 
scene across the Tasman has 
evolved more rapidly than New 
Zealand and has become more 
sophisticated — more so with 
the much larger resource 
developments planned there — 
the existing banking and 
finance industry conditions are 
broadly similar in concept to 
New Zealand. 

The Campbell Commission’s 
thoughts on the pros and cons 
of a variety of options are thus 
applicable to local conditions 
and, according to ode senior 
banking source here, "the 
banking fraternity in New 
Zealand is very interested 11 in 
the final recommendations. 


NEXT WEEK: But do we 
need a new trading bank? 
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T T D PR: radical addition to packaging options 


LINEAR low-density 
polythene (LLDPE) is begin¬ 
ning Co have a significant effect 
on packaging performance, 
claims Allan Bloomfield, head 
of the specialty film manufac¬ 
turers, Transpak Industries 
Limited. 

It enables films to be produc¬ 
ed with properties and com¬ 
binations previously unob¬ 
tainable in a single film struc¬ 
ture of standard LLDPE, he 
maintains. 

First produced some years 
ago, it is only in the last two 
years that LLDPE has radically 
changed material and process¬ 
ing opr ions. 

The technique of converting 
rhe normally high linear high 
density product into low densi¬ 
ty material by incorporating 
branched co-monomers has 
been practised by du Pont 
Canada for more than 20 years 


with its Sclair range of resins, 
forerunners of LLDPE. 

By 1983, an estimated 50 per 
cent of all low density 
polythene produced will be of 
the linear low type. 

Because of a demand-supply 
position, LLDPE carries a 
price premium over standard 
low density. But its superior 
performance characteristics off¬ 
set the raw material premium. 

“In essence, Transpak is able 
to produce thinner packaging 
films with the same strength as 
thicker low density products, 1 ’ 
Bloomfield says. 

Distinctive properties, either 
as a blend or by itself, have 
given LLDPE major impact. 
Hot tack, seal strength, ability 
to seal through contaminates, 
puncture resistance and greater 
ability to withstand drops arc 
the dominant characteristics of 
packaging using this resin. 

“At Transpak, we haven’t 


merely confined ourselves to 
monitoring overseas LLDPE 
trends,” Bloomfield maintains. 

“In fact we've spent the last 
four years gaining familiarity 
with rhe forerunners of the 
linear material, trialling and 
developing LLDPE blends and 
combinations to meet the 
demands of our New Zealand 
and Australian customers,” he 
said. 

B1 oomfield said all new 
machinery purchase decisions 
for Transpak’s plant since 1978 
have carefully taken into con¬ 
sideration the effects and ap¬ 
plications of LLDPE. 

"Consequently, we have 
been able to home in on those 
areas where LLDPE will have 
the most pertinence, obtain ex¬ 
perience and therefore be able 
to confidently claim that we are 
at the forefront as far as 
LLDPE developments in New 
Zealand are concerned.” 


Transpak’s LLDPE-based 
cothene blends and Co-Ex 
range of co-extruded films ore 
already widely used. Frozen 
foods, dry goods such as 
sugars, cornflour, rice and the 
like are a few foodstuffs which 
benefit from LLDPE. So do li¬ 
quid products including milk. 


Resin cost 
forecasts 

DESPITE rising oil prices, 
engineering resins will retain a 
cost per cubic inch advantage 
(of as much as 6 cents) over 
most materials at least through 
1990. 

That’s the word from David 
Mooberry, general manager of 
the Du Pont company’s Ameri¬ 
can Energy and Materials 
Department. 


How hard would it be to steal 

your payroll? 


Just attack the pay officer 
as he or she returns from the 
bank, or wait till the money 
arrives at your premises and 
burst in with a gun and 
persuade the staff to part 
with the money. 

Can you afford to lose that 
much money? 

How soon would your 
Insurance company pay out? 

Would your bank 
accommodate another payroll 
cheque? 

ARMOURGUARD PAYROLL 
SERVICES 

Armourguard can give you 
the convenience of knowing 
your payroll will always be on 
time. 

We'll give you the security 
of full Lloyds of London 
Insurance and the knowledge 
that In the event of robbery 
we can replace your payroll 
Immediately. 

We’ll give you the comfort 
of knowing one of your 
employees is not going to 
become the victim of violent 
attack as he or she returns 
from the bank with your 
payroll. 

Armourguard can also give 
you all the time and money 
saving advantages of your 
own payroll computer no 
matter what size your staff is. 


COMPUTA-PAY 

The Armourguard Computa- 
Pay service is a complete 
wage and salary payment 
system. 

We process the information 
you give us and each payday 
your payroll arrives ready 
packeted for quick 
distribution. 

Each envelope contains a 
confidential payslip detailing 
payments for hours worked, 
overtime, annual allowances 
and deductions for PAYE, 
union dues and direct credits 
carried out on your 
employee’s behalf. 

You receive management 
reports covering such things 
as holiday pay provision, 
sick pay plus holidays taken 
to date, as well as all the 
statutory records you're 
required to keep. 

The Computa-Pay service 
even provides you with 
completed IRD 12’s and staff 
transfers are no problem. 
PAYROLL ASSISTANCE 

Armourguard can assist 
you with parts of your payroll 
operation, to make things 
safer, simpler for your staff. 

We can deliver bulk cash 
so your staff are not at risk 
while they’re returning from 
the bank. 


We can packet your payroll 
so It’s ready to be handed out 
as soon as it arrives, cutting 
the critical danger period 
when a large amount of money 
Is in one place. 

There are also services that 
can be added on to a 
Computa-Pay programme or 
used independently. 

We supply mobile wage 
offices. We’ll provide a trained 
security officer to accompany 
your wage officer If he has to 
go around paying your staff 
while they’re on the Job. 

We stagger payroll 
deliveries, so the night shift’s 
wages aren’t kept on the 
premises providing an inviting 
target. 

Armourguard payroll 
services have advanced to 
meet the needs of New 
Zealand employers of all kinds. 

We deliver the pay of one 
New Zealander in every, five. 

Contact Armourguard, we 
can make your payroll system 
safer, simpler, and probably 
less expensive. 

ARMOURGUARD 
Hoad Office: Cnr Symonds St 
& Whllaker Place, Private 
Bag, Auckland. 

Telephone: Auckland 778-709 
Wellington 688-089, Christ¬ 
church 798-690 
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Mooberry said engineering 
plastics would keep char com¬ 
petitive edge even though the 
price of oil is projected to rise 
to $120 a barrel in 1990. 

He based his pricing 
forecasts on a Du Font analysis 
of relative costs of energy from 
raw material extraction 
through product finishing. 

He said that although 
engineering resins will increase 
in price by 10.5 per cent a year 
they will still have a 4 to 6 cents 
per cubic inch over aluminium, 
zinc, magnesium and cold- 
rolled steel by the end of this 
decade. Only hot-rolled steel 
(rising in price at 8.5 per cent a 
year currently) will be lower in 
cost per cubic inch. 


Nylex wins 
second order 

A TRIAL shipment of new 
Nylex luggage quality, PVC- 
coated fabric to Sydney has 
resulted in a second order being 
shipped to Paklitc Pty Limited 
of Miranda, Sydney. 

Paklite managing director 
Felix Vogelnest has asked 
Nylex NZ to produce a 
lightweight luggage fabric that 
would look similar to a soft 
fabric but stand the rough 
handling of international 
travel. 

To save weight, the luggage 
was not to be lined. The hack 
of the nylon fabric specified 
therefore had to be of high 
enough quality to double as a 
lining. 

Nylex produced a tough 940 
Detex nylon, scrape coated on 
the face to give a soft fabric ap¬ 
pearance and with a heavier 
coating on the bock so that it 
could be embossed with a lin¬ 
ing effect. 

The result impressed the 
Australian luggage market and 
the second order was placed. 

Nylex NZ’s exporting perfor¬ 
mance continues with another 
major order for the supply of 
Camion rarpaul i n fabric to 
Australia. 

Victorian Railways has 
ordered 34,000 metres of 
Camion Tufcover FR from 
Nylex after the calling of 
worldwide tenders. 

The successful tender was 
placed with the assistance of 
Nylex Corporation, Australia. 

Victorian Railways, which in 
1978 took delivery of 39,000 
metres of Camion Tufcover, 
will have its tarpaulins made up 
by Patches Canvas at new 
premises in Bendigo. 

The tarpaulin fabric selected 
: is a flame retardant, PVC- 
coated nylon produced on the 
Bruckner coating line at Nylex 
NZ's Wiri plant. 

The material is embossed 
with the Victorian Railways 
symbol to deter pilferers. 


US production 

AMERICAN production of 
plastics and resins in 1979 was 
19.5 million tonnes, up 8 per 
cent over 1978, according to 
statistics released in a recent 
US International Trade Com¬ 
mission publication,- Synthetic 
Organic Chemicals. 

Synthetic rubber production 
was 2.65 million tonnes, up 1.7 
per cept from 1978. Plasticiser 
production was 967,d00 
tonnes, up 2.1 per cent, ' 

Preliminary, data for 1^80, 
released in February 1981 for 
the. major types of plastics, tor . 
djquejjiat their production was 
111 per ceht lower than In 1979. 




New technique 
to pack fish 

NEW technology is bringing 
fish packaging out of the “ice- 
;igc" and thrusting it i nl0 
modern-day practices which of¬ 
fer processors and exporters 
alike freight and handling com 
savings, a longer life and bene 
packaged product, and brand 
recognition, says a leading 
plastics packaging manufac¬ 
turer. 

The technology is Cryovac 
vacuum and shrink packaging 
— already a mainstay for the 
country's chilled and frozen red 
meal exports, according to 
Graham Bainbridgc, Cryovac 
systems marketing manager of 
W R Grace (NZ) Ltd. 

He says the company his 
adapted the latest inicmaiioiul 
technology to suit local storage, 
freighting and handling re¬ 
quirements and has produced 
specialty packaging films for 
frozen and chilled fish exports. 

Vacuum shrink packaging of 
fish provides a superior alter¬ 
native to glazing for frozen fish 
exports, he claims. 

“Cryovac’s high-technology 
' approach to fish packaging 
reduces labour, docs away com¬ 
pletely with glazing 
eliminates post-thaw trimming, 
the need for additional glazing 
in storage and significantly 
reduces freight costs on the 
saleable product.” 

He says use of Cryovac film 
allows strict temperature con¬ 
trol obviating the need lor 
freight icing procedures, 
eliminating weight and reduc¬ 
ing freight costs. The fish can 
be packaged at sea or at shore- 
based processing plants and can 
be despatched “retail-ready . 
Freshness need not be a luxury. 

"Additionally, Cryovac 
packaging has properties that 
keep moisture in, lock oxygfn 
and bacteria out, and 
shrunk provides a tough skin¬ 
tight covering that will n 
cold-flex, become brittle, sp i 
or shatter." 

Ba inbridge told NBR ^ 
packaging, as well as providing 
uniform protection and bran 
recognition, gove fish exports a 
quality appearance, something 
lie considered essential w t 
highly competitive Interns- 
tional marketplace. 


Feltex goods 
on show 

ANNUAL BOB.' 
time will be spent tblM 
for Feltex New Zetland U* 
this year as it adopts an ^ 
from” approach to... 
shareholders — a™* 

- the diversity of iu °P ert 

lions. ■ . ^ ,nAail. 

For a week, starting wg 

the company 

exhibition in felling ; 
Overseas Passenger Terrmh£' 
The aim, says company 
manager Rob Cribu*, * » 
demonstrate the dive^.. ^ 

panding range of 
Feltex and the role ° f 
pany In developing Dun . 

Deputy Prime l,. 

can MacIntyre will 
exhibition in the 
company 

able to view ** Sting in 
before their,, aurtU*l; n * e * u ) g ■ 
the afternoon. : - , 

• . Crabtree said- the 
would be open to.the ^ 

to member* cjl^P^:X, 


Plastics 


Beta boxes boost burgeoning lobster business 


A burgeoning export trade for 
live New Zealand crayfish has 
been developed by Tnawi 
Packagers Ltd, near Cape 
Palliser. 

The success of the venture is 
dependent on a specially- 
designed foamed polystyrene 
export container, manufactured 
by Beta Plastics Ltd, of Upper 
Hull. 

According to Beta’s Roy Bet- 
tison, the containers have 
become internationally recog¬ 
nised as B reliable and highly ef¬ 
ficient medium for shipping 
live crayfish (New Zealand rock 
lobster as it is called in the in¬ 
ternational marketplace). 

He said the container was 
designed after Tnawi Pack¬ 
agers asked for a pack that 
would hold rhe fish at critical 
temperatures during 72 hours 
of shipment, and which would 
hold ihe fish securely to avoid 
any damage to the meal, or fish 
deaths during shipment. 

Bcitison said Beta had been 
involved in manufacturing 

National 

Business Review... 
the one and only 
national weekly 
of business and 
affairs.v. ~ 





This survey of the plastics in¬ 
dustry is compiled by David 
Peach in association with the 
Plastics Institute of New 
Zealand. 


styrene export containers for 
vaccines and the research and 
development work from that 
project was found to be readily 
adaptable to suit the new ap¬ 
plication. 

The vaccine containers had 
to meet critical temperature 
and insulation specifications, 
and the same considerations 
had to be given to exporting 
live crayfish. 

The container design result¬ 
ed in a fish box with vertical 
sides, so when stacked, the 
weight of the full boxes was 
taken on the walls, not the lids 
of underneath boxes. 

If the design were different, 
the walls would form a wedge 
shaped internal surface which 
could easily entrap the crayfish, 
causing damage or death in 
transit, Rcttison said. 

He said reaction to the con¬ 
tainers in ihe Japanese market, 
where the hulk of Timvi’s pro¬ 
duction is sold, had been ex¬ 
tremely favourable. 

Tnawi has reported that no 
crayfish deaths have occurred 
since tin- introduction of the 
new container, and that the 
Tokyo importers uf the fish 
delicacy had been so impressed 
with the effectiveness of the 
box that it had recommended 
its use to other suppliers. 


Some 

legal opinions about 
The Capital Letter... 

-.1 always seem to (he) congratulating you on the 
quality of Ihe publication... It truly is indispensable." 

Awstanl Proft wr, Fandlu of Law. 
University ■ */ Wi-sleni Ontario. 

May | compliment you on a fine publication, it says 

1 in a few pages, which normally takes hours of frustrating 
research!' 

Auckland solicitor. 

I would like to tell you how much we appreciate 
he Capital Letter, Indeed we cannot imagine how we 
practiced without it." 

Large Auckland lm practice. 

Reading the editorial comment in The Capital Letter 
Y mcre *3ingly one of the highlights of the working week, 
our delightful blend of fact and cynicism is always inform- 
i lvean o stimulating. One hopes that the Prime Ministers 
department subscribed 

Drmrdin solicitor. 

} a PPreciate your concise presentation of current 
CVen 5< legislation and public affaire." 

Director, national organisation. 

Tour Capital Letter is indeed a splendid achievement" 
Official, legal division, 

Commonwealth Secretarial, London 

of '^ e pu ^' ca *' on ■ • ■ consistently achieves the printing 
^rief decisions on important Court matters; this 
Vi other legal publications which give a more 
alle" d narrative ' frequently with a long commentary by an 
ged expert, but available many weeks after the decisions" 

Gisborne law practice. 

Capital Letter is widely respected for its unfailing ability 
reeul C .° mplete| y up-to-date with court decisions, statutory 
s ations, new legislation, and decisions emanating from 

hibimalg^’ ^ a ^' ne ^ Judiciary and a range of quasi-judicial 

* u .^ Scc, be to The Capital Letter, or to request a free, 
lar Y “Py the publication, simply fill in the 
kfet* Subscription -rSfjf- 

_ LETTER_ 


Polypropylene 

popular 

THE relative price stability of 
polypropylene has boosted con¬ 
sumption of the material by 
Western European toy 
manufacturers. 

According to a recent study 
by ATO Chimie, PP tonnage 
for toys rose by 12 per cent in 
1980, while consumption of 
low and high-density 
polyethylene, polystyrene, 
PVC and ABS dropped. 

Polystyrene tonnage, for ex¬ 
ample, fell from 64,000 in 1978 
to 56,000 in 1979 and 49,000 in 
1980. 

Low density PE went from 
18,500 to 21,000 tonnes in the 
three year period. 

The gains posted by PP come 
in the face of an overall drop 
for plastics in toys of about 6 


5*5) 
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7 
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per cent as the economic reces¬ 
sion has cur deeply into sales. 

From 1979 to 1980, con¬ 
sumption by West German, 
British, Italian and French 
manufacturers dropped from 
163,700 to 154,000 tonnes. 

Dramatic gains in PP con¬ 
sumption were recorded in 
France, where it quadrupled 
from 1978 to 1980. During the 
same period, PS consumption 
dropped by nearly 45 per cent. 

The ATO study concludes 
that PP consumption in the toy 
industry will continue to rise 
during the decade, while that of 
PS will stabilise. 

It points out that in addition 
to the price advantage offered 
by PP, the properties of the 
material — high gloss, light 
weight, hardness, no sharp 
edges when broken — make it 
attractive for toy manufac¬ 
turers. 


It added (hat PS will con¬ 
tinue its widespread use in ap¬ 
plications requiring transparen¬ 
cy, rigidity, and colour choice. 


Delta’s eye on 
electronics 

DELTA Plastics Limited, of 
Palmerston North, has bought 
a majority shareholding in the 
New Plymouth electronics 
company, Electronic Microcir¬ 
cuits Limited. 

During the last two years 
Delta has been carrying out its 
own research and development 
work on electronics in relation 
to animal identification 
systems, said Bill McPhail, 
chairman of Allftcx Holdings, 
Delta’s holding company. 

“We are confident that we 
□re well up with the play on 


developments in this area but 
the latest joint venture with 
Electronic Microcircuits Lim¬ 
ited is designed to provide the 
essential link between the elec¬ 
tronic tags and the on farm 
computers of the near future,' 1 
he said. 

Still a relatively small com¬ 
pany, Electronic Microcircuits 
Limited has considerable ex¬ 
pertise in the field of hybrid 
microcircuit design and 
manufacture fox the New Zea¬ 
land electronics industry. It has 
the only “thick film" facility 
for production of microcircuits 
on a commercial basis oper¬ 
ating in New Zealand. 

Electronic animal identifica¬ 
tion would not happen over¬ 
night, McPhail said, “but 
Delta believes it will happen 
soon and we intend to maintain 
our position as leaders in the 
animal identification indus¬ 
try." 
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POLL respondents ware asked 
to rank each part/ on a five- 
point scale between an ex¬ 
tremely unfavourable view and 
an extremely favourable view. 
The scales were: 

I. Is a party with people who 
are united and work well 
together - with people who 
are divided and have difficulty 
working together. 

II. Is a party that would govern 


In thB interests of all New 
Zealanders — that would 
govern in the interests of the 
people who control or back it. 

III. Is a party I am willing to 
trust — am not willing to trust. 

IV. Is a party which has the 
right sort of leaders for New 
Zealand — which has the 
wrong sort of leaders- 

V. Is a party whose economic 
policies are likely to improve 


our standard of living - whose 
economic policies are unlikely 
to improve our standard of liv¬ 
ing. 

VI. Is a party in tune with the 
way of life New Zealanders 
want - not In tune with the 
way of life New Zealanders 
want. 

VII. la a party which would 
units the country - which 
would divide the country. 


Announcing 

Electronic Filing from Kodak 


In an age of ever-increasing information, 

Kodak presents a way to find facts fast: 
the Kodak IMT-150 microimage terminal. 

Computers are best used to 
store and provide summary data. i: 

But sometimes you need the entire 

original document. Begin- ^ 

ning with only a fragment i *' 

of data such as a date or \ _ _,. •• ; 

invoice number, the IMT-150 
terminal quickly provides ! 

you with an image of the gen- 
uine ail id e—the sales slip, 
bill of lading, invoice, or ■Jl? 
whatever you need. Bjfc- 

The document you see B'*;&yEKjagj 
displayed on the screen is 
stored somewhere in the mid- 
die of 14,000 other micro- JgB 

filmed documents. Yet an 
operator can call lip this specific 
document on the viewing screen 
of an IMT-150 terminal in less than ^ 

9 seconds. And a dry paper print is 
available at the touch of a button, 
again in a matter of seconds. 

Your mini or mainframe com- 
puter knows the proper microfilm car- 
tridge to select: the IMT-150 termi- Fv? 
nal’s own computer “knows" exactly 
where to go within the cartridge to 
find the document you are looking for. 

Kodak offers a whole family of j 

electronic filing equipment. From microfilmers | 
to microfilm reader-printers to dry COM laser I 
printers—many with their own built-in j 

intelligence and more sophisticated I 

electronics. 1 

Electronic fUing is an integral part of j 
the modem automated office; look into it I 
by completing the coupon at right. I 











The Sales Manager, Business Systems Market 
KODAK New Zealand Limited, P.O. Box 21 ( 
Auckland. Phone 778-950 


Division, 


LI I nniH it. hi- nlilc iii find fast 
the dm. inner it1 need in my uffkv. 
I’kmw suiid yuiir hr<chun- on 
KUttnmir Filing fnmi Kndrik. 


□ Hiller yet. have j Kodak n-p 
reicnlalive roll i,» .-inangi- a live 
inf"r 11 i.ii inn plnuniiu; survey uf 
my nffi.-e 
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Worst party image 
but Rob No 1 
crowd-puller 


ThB thick bar represents the 
extreme view and the thin bar 
the moderaiB view, either 
positive or negative. The black 
line measures the mean score 
(3 Is neutral. 6 wholly positive 
and 1 wholly negative), in¬ 
cluding the neutral point on the 
rating scale. 

For comparison the June 6 
graph can be found In NBR of 
July 13, Page 31. 


by Colin James 

NATIONAL goes into the 
election campaign this week 
with the worst image of the 
three main parties — but with a 
leader who still pulls them in. 

That is the finding of a 
Heylen Poll of the parties* im¬ 
ages for National Business 
Review on October 3 (sec graph 
left). 

This confirms the finding of 
a similar poll taken on June 6 
(NBR, July 13). The general 
pattern — or “profile" — of the 
parties was very closely similar 
in each poll. 

Social Credit was the most 
favourably regarded. This is 
probably partly because it has 
not had a spell in Government 
to make enemies and because 
supporters of the two main par¬ 
ties are likely to dislike Social 
Credit less than they dislike 
their main opposition. 

Of the two main parlies 
Labour came out again hotter 
than National on five of the 
seven counts. The exceptions 
are on leadership anil internal 
unity. 

There were some ili(Terences, 
however, compared with the 
June poll. 

All three parlies seem to tmvc 
sharpened their public image. 

More people were prepared 
to hold strong views — cither 
for or against — a party on the 
seven scales. Thus the bars on 
the latest graph are mostly 
longer than those on the graph 
published in July. 

This is to be expected as ait 
election draws nearer and 
voters begin to look more close¬ 
ly at the parlies. 

The images have also all im¬ 
proved slightly. The “mean 
score” line has moved up Tor 
each party. This may reflect 
firming up of support fur tire 
three parties as voters conic 
nearer to a decision. 

Of the upward movements 
the most notable is in the 
perception of Labour's unity. 
The mean score, while still 
negative, rose from 2.46 to 
2.70. Those believing Lahour 
to be very disunited dropped 
from 31.6 per cent to 25.4 per 
cent (close to National's 22.6 
per cent), while those believing 
it very united rose from 11.0 
per cent to 14.4 per cent (Na¬ 
tional went up 6 points to 18.9 
per cent). 

It appears that some of 
Labour’s internal improvement 
may be getting through to the 
public. 

Labour has also picked up a 
little in the measurement as to 
whether the party has the 
“wrong sort” or “right sort” of 
leaders. 

In mean score. Labour push¬ 
ed up 0.16 to 2.57. Only frac¬ 
tionally more (34.9 per cent, 
compared with 34.2 per cent) 
thought it had very wrong 
leaders, while those giving it 
top marks for leadership went 
up from 12.6 per cent to 15.9 
per cent. 

But National did much better 
in the leadership stakes. Those 
thinking it had a very right sort 
of leaders went up from 20.9 
per cent to 28.1 per cent. 

There was a sharp improve¬ 
ment in this rating among Na¬ 
tional supporters. 

But there was also a rise 
among those, both in the sam¬ 
ple as a whole and among Na¬ 
tional supporters, who thought 
National had a very wrong sprt 
of leaders, 

; It.may reflect a higher overall 


profile of Prime Minister 
Robert Muldoon in October 3 
— the middle of the Com¬ 
monwealth conference — com¬ 
pared with June. 

During the same period his • 
rating as “preferred Prime 
Minister" in the Television 
New Zealand-Heylen Poll went 
up from 34.2 per cent to 37.8 
per cent. 

It seems from the image poll 
that when that rating goes up, 
so docs the number of people 
who dislike him. 

National, for example, comes 
third in leadership among 
“loyal” Social Crediters (those 
who voted Social Credit in 
1978 and propose to do so 
again). And it is a distant sec¬ 
ond among those voting Social 
Credit for the first time and 
those not supporting any party. 

And clearly some National 
supporters — or would-be sup¬ 
porters — are not enamoured 
with him. A quarter of those 
supporting former Deputy 
Prime Minister Brian Talboys 
(I per cent of the sample) 
thought National had very 
wrong leaders and two-lhirJsof 
those supporting Hamilton 
maverick Mike Minngne(! per 
cent of the sample) thought 
likewise. 

Both groups put Social 
Credit liir ahead of the other 
two. 

Furthermore, they rated Na¬ 
tional poorly on other scales to 
do with the unity of the coun¬ 
try, evcn-hnndcdness of 
government and closeness to 
New Zealanders* way of life. 

Much the same went for 
voters outside the main parlies. 
Social Crediters overwhelming¬ 
ly mied Labour the more 
desirahle, or less undesirable, 
of the two main panics. 

And those not committed to 
jiny party rated Labour general¬ 
ly belter tlnm National, _too. 
(With two notable exceptions, 
however — economic _ policies 
and leadership — which sug¬ 
gests tlmt ir these people / 01 * 
on those two issues, National 
will benefit more than Labour.) 

The obverse of this is Mur 
duon’s apparent cross-party ap¬ 
peal. More Labour support® 
thought National had the ngn 
son of leaders than 
supporters thought the same 

Labour. . t,. 

This may partly accounts 
Muldoon preferred M P" 
being much less a nt ^ ! 
about National than 
of Labour leader Bill R owtj s 
were about Labour. 

Muldoon may well be a 

ing voters to National, but 
doing he may also be 
old patterns and loyd** 
only of the other parties, bu 

his own. . . for 

Those leaving 
instance, tated 
leaders very poorly. < 
They showed their 

Terence in a very 
above poll average 
ment of Social 
In fact, BmcBBjfjg 
much cause for d elig«hJd j,, 
poll. Though he came 
the preferred Pro*®/godal 
stake* on October*^ 
Credit came a dear P 
leadership ratings ^ 3 , 44 , 
poll, with a mean 
compared with 2.97 ‘ 
tional and2.57 fo r L^£j 8t . 
And, though 

• tractedmorehi^ly^^p, 
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Labour support firming — or so says Kapiti 


Page 31 

■■election > 

T WATCH ’81 


By Colin James 

AS the election approaches the 
Labour support has been firm¬ 
ing. So say the two main opin¬ 
ion poles. And there is a little 
evidence to boot from National 
Business Review’s 50-strong 
panel of Kapiti voters. 

As measured in mid-year 
when the panel was set up, the 
movement between 1978 vot¬ 
ing and voting intentions (or 
leanings among the unde- 
cideds) as at mid-1981 was a net 
switch to Social Credit, front 
Labour, through National. 

Barry Brill appeared to have 
picked up voters from Mar¬ 
garet Shields, but lost others in 
Don Briggs. 

Other movements were about 
even for the two main parties. 

Since mid-year. Labour sup¬ 
port seems to have firmed a lit¬ 
tle. One panellist has gone to 
Labour from Social Credit, one 
is now wavering between Social 
Credit (the mid-year choice) 
jnJ Labour, one is leaning 
Labour after having had no 
view mid-year and one is toying 
with Labour after leaning Na- 
linnul earlier. 

National has picked up one 
who was Labour in 1978 but 
undecided in mid-year, 


And Social Credit has been 
able to firm up only one of the 
mid-year undccidcds leaning its 
way. He says he has had 
enough of the two-party 
system. 

Few of the undeeideds have 
made up their minds. A num¬ 
ber insist they will wait to see 
what the parties have to offer 
during the campaign and one 
or two said they would decide 
on the day. 

One long-term National voter 
still unsure how tu vote says he 
is a Muldoon admirer, but is 
not sure about voting National 
because lie hasn't much faith in 
the National MPs. Though he 
would “like to get away from 
National, he will probably end 
up with National, because of 
Labour's “woolly policies". 

This was a recurring theme 
among National voters or 
panellists sympathetic to Na¬ 
tional. 

"Labour’s offering every¬ 
thing to everyone," said one. "I 
don’t think they've got a 
chance." 

’flic National propaganda 
seems therefore to have got 
across at least to its own sup¬ 
porters. 

But maybe also to some 
waverers. 


it ° ne of our undeeideds said: 
“Labour is bringing out some 
things that are good but you 
don t know if they'll work. 
They all promise one thing and 
then mightn't carry it out." 

And another who sounds as if 
he would like to vote Labour 
but is saying he will "wait to 
see who coines up with the 
most sensible scheme lor the 
country" had this to say: 

“I wish Labour wouldn’t 
flaunt what they'll do and wliat 
they won't do — the experts 
come in and put people off. 

“I wish Labour would ccuue 
up with solid basic policies 
they know well, that they could 
stick to. They could be on the 
winning side if they did just 
tlnii. 

“People arc looking at 
l j blur's ideas and saying, ‘But 
arc they really going to do that? 
Is it really possible?' " 

While Labour pushes its 
mountain of promises — to the 
apparent scepticism of some ar 
least ul those it wants to win 
with them — National has been 
offering a “growth strategy". 

So we asked the panel what 
they thought of the growth 
strategy and whether they 


thought Alusuisse's withdrawal 
from the Aramoana smelter 
would undermine it. 

The answers were confused. 
Quite a few brought up “Think 
Big" as bad and thought small 
business should get a better 
deal. That should favour 
Labour and Social Credit, but 
there were some National 
voters among them. 

Some had no idea what the 
“growth strategy" was. Most 
thought it meant only the big 
projects. Others were clearly 
getting the wrong message. 

"At lust I was nil for it," said 
one National voter, "but now I 
think the money could be spent 
on other things, such as horti¬ 
culture." (The authorised ver¬ 
sion is that horticulture is a 
vital part of ilu- growth 
strategy.) 

Bui the message lias been get¬ 
ting through to some. 

A number, including some 
Labour supporters, said they 
thought it was good because it 
would create jobs. 

And there are the bclieveis. 
As one National voter pm it, "I 
think it is just one of those 
things you either believe in or 
don’t." 

As to the effect of Ahisuissc, 


few thought it made much dif¬ 
ference one way or the other to 
the strategy. 

On the strength of the 
answers we got, it doesn’t seem 
the growth strategy will make a 
great deal of difference to 
voting among our panellists.' 
They seem likely to make up 
their minds on other issues. 

Was Prime Minister Robert 
Muldoon’s performance at the 
Commonwealth Heads of Gov¬ 
ernment meeting in Melbourne 
one of them? 

It seems nut. Opinion divid¬ 
ed pretty much un party lines. 
Some National supporters lut- 
ttilted — “No," said one, she 
did not think he represented 
New Zealand well, “lie was mo 
outspoken again" — hui they 
showed no signs of wavering iii 
iheir allegiance. 

Others hud already made up 
their minds. Some specified 
“Muldoon" as a reason for not 
voting National, but they had 
made up their minds some time 
ago, so the Melbourne perfor¬ 
mance made no difference. 

One of those who said she 
had voted National before but 
now “1 want the mob out," 
said she gets "wild about that 
man." He should not have 


made jokes about the Zim¬ 
babwe Prime Minister, Robert 
Mugabe, because it “could 
split the Commonwealth." 

But her reasons for voting 
Labour now were not Mul- 
daon’s manners. It was the 
depress to n-1 ike conditions — 
lack of employment, crime, 
demonstrations. 

An undecided voter sounded 
rather sad about it: 

Muldoon did not represent 
New Zealand well. “He didn't 
impress other lenders and he 
has been trying To whitewash 
himself since. I want people to 
think we are not a backward lit¬ 
tle country. The Prime Mini¬ 
ster created the opposite 
eflect.” 

Muldoon had his hackers 
wini thought he had done well. 
"He tries to put his point 
across and it works," said one. 
“That man does wlial he sets 
out to do." 

But there was a tinge uf 
ruefulness about some National 
supporters' endorse men i. 

One paused a long time 
before saying that "being the 
man he is,” he had represented 
New Zealand well. “But a bit 
too loudly." 

Slightly down on points for 
that one, it seems. 
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In fact, Social Credit got its 
second best rating in the poll 
lor leadership, the best he ing 
lor internal unity. 

Social Credit’s usefulness as 
i refuge for those disaffected 
with the other parties shows in 
a well-above-average rating on 
■ill counts among those leaving 
National or Labour. 

National leavers, in par¬ 
ticular, were very complimen¬ 
tary about Social Credit. 

With one exception, those 
leaving Social Credit also rnted 
Social Credit better than poll 
respondents as a whole. 

But the exception speaks 
volumes. It is economic policy. 
Ironically for a party which 
centres its appeal on monetary 
reform, its economic policy is 
™ e °°ly scale on which Social 
Credit was rated negatively by 
respondents in both the June 
and October palls. 

Overall, against expectations, 
Labour was thought most like¬ 


ly to have economic policies 
likely to improve New 
Zealand's standard of living. 

But tilings arc not that sim¬ 
ple. National has dosed the gap 
slightly. And among those 
naming inflation or other 
economic issues as the most im¬ 
portant problem, National 
came out substantially ahead. 

Further, the uncommitted 
voters rated National better on 
economic policy than Labour, a 
turn round from June. 

Where Labour scored was on 
unemployment. Those naming 
this as the most urgent problem 
rated Labour best on economic 
policy. 

These issues dominated the 
poll, so as to make the others 
insignificant. But it is 
noticeable that among [lie 2 per 
cent who said tax was the most 
urgent problem, Labour was 
rated better than National in 
economics. 

Interestingly, the 3 per cent 
who nominated the Springbok 


tour rated Labour the party 
most likely to unite the coun- 
iry. But they rated Social 
Credit most in tune with the 
way of life New Zealanders 
want (and Nutional third). 

Geographically, Social 
Credit tended to be given its 
most favourable rating in 
Auckland. Notable, in the light 
of National claims that the rour 
helped it in provincial cities, is 
a high leadership rating for Na¬ 
tional in those cities, perhaps 
reflecting Muldoon’s handling 
of the issue. 

Women tended to give Social 
Credit and Labour better-than- 
average ratings. Men were 
more likely to favour National. 

Younger voters tended to be 
more favourable to National, 
notably on leadership, and 
older voters more favourable to 
Labour and Social Credit, 
though Social Credit also did 
quite well among the youngest 
group (18 to 24). 

Broken down by six socio¬ 


economic levels according to n 
Heylen index, Labour's best 
rating came consistently from 
the bottom two levels. 

But it also got favourable 
ratings from people in the sec¬ 
ond top level for trustworthi¬ 
ness, cvcn-handcdness (“would 
govern in the interests of all 
New Zealanders'') and being in 
tune with New Zealanders’ way 
oflife. 

Social Credit also did 
relatively well in the bottom 
two levels, with some good 
ratings, particularly for even- 
handedness and leadership, in 
level four and a good rating for 
unity among the top three 
levels. 

National did best for leader¬ 
ship in the third level, with 
below-average ratings in the 
two highest levels (reflecting 
some disenchantment among 
the Establishment with Mul¬ 
doon). 

One other factor is of in¬ 
terest. Both in June and Oc¬ 


tober, Labour supporters tend¬ 
ed in rale their own party better 
mid their main opponents’ par¬ 
ty worse than National sup¬ 
porters. 

This tends to underline 
Labour claims that, though it 
might be behind in the polls 
(by 6.5 per cent in the October 
3 poll), its support is firmer 
than National's, making Na¬ 
tional more vulnerable. 

Thus, going into the cam¬ 
paign, we might say: 

• Social Credit still has the 
best image and Labour is better 
rated than National; 

• But National heads Labour 
off on leadership and internal 
unity, notably in provincial 
cities where several crucial 
marginal seats are to be found; 

• But National’s leadership is 
not only rared highly but also 
attracts a high number of very 
antipathetic assessments; 

• And National is itself not 
entirely happy with its leader¬ 
ship, particularly in the highest 


socio-economic level where the 
moneybags are to be found; 

• Labour’s support seems tu 
be firmer ami more consistently 
placed socio-cconomically than 
National's; 

• But, though Labour does 
best in economic policy ratings, 
it is headed otV by National 
among those rating strictly 
economic issues as the most 
urgent problems; 

• There has been a general 
slight sharpening of impres¬ 
sions of the parties and a coin¬ 
cidental slight improvement, 
during which rime National has 
lengthened its lead on Labour 
and Social Credit has slipped 
back; 

• Those leaving Social Credit 
rate National better than 
Labour for unity, leadership 
and economic policies, sug¬ 
gesting National has logically 
benefited more from the slip- 
back than Labour so Tar — and 
might do so this month if it 
continues. 
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The electorates 


The stolid, solid South — mainly Labour country 


by Colin James 
CITY of mists and miserliness 
— that's the way the foreigners 
chink of Dunedin. And by 
foreigners I mean everybody 
north of the Waitaki river. 

Dunedin is synonymous with 
stagnation. After the heady 
days of the gold rush canny 
Scots sat in their solid stone 
piles and counted their ha'pen¬ 
nies. 

And by and by money, in¬ 
dustrialisation, commerce and 
power headed northwards. One 
by one the weighty Dunedin 
businesses shifted their head of¬ 
fices north after the money, or 
were taken over — and closed 
down — by the smart money 
from Christchurch or, worse, 
Auckland. 

Dunedin settled into learning 
and Labour. The university 
was the best. And Dunedin 
sears were sinecures for Labour 
time-servers. 


Eventually fourth-city status 
was challenged by that Waikato 
village, Hamilton. 

To the south Invercargill, no 
less conservative, no less Scot¬ 
tish, but serving a rich 
hinterland unlike Otago’s hilly 
terrain, thrived. 

Symbolic of the difference is 
InveTCargill’s aluminium 
smelter. 

As Dunedin has sunk deep 
into Labour, Invercargill has 
been more comfortable with 
National, letting Labour in 
only once in the past 30 years. 
If go-ahead equals National in a 
provincial city seat, Invercargill 
is the Hamilton of the South 
Island. 

Even this year, with a knife- 
edge majority as one of Na¬ 
tional’s six scats vulnerable to a 
less-than-1-per-cent swing, In¬ 
vercargill has been rated third 
by southern Labourites as their 
targets south of the Waitafci. 


Partly this is due to the 
maverick quality of Norman 
Jones, the speak-his-mind 
idiosyncratic backbencher. 

But partly, too, it is tliat 
Labour there has to be conser¬ 
vative to succeed. 

JB Munro, who won it for 
Labour in 1972, had earlier 
organised for the National MP 
he beat, John Chewings. 
Aubrey Begg, the Labour can¬ 
didate in Awarua who was 
Munro’s stablemate in 1972-75 
and managed an above-average 
swing in 1978, is a farmer who 
came to Labour because of the 
Nordmeyer Black Budget in 
1958. 

Idiosyncratic In his own way, 
Begg opposed his own Govern¬ 
ment on wool Requisition and 
his party on freeing up the 
meat freezing industry. 

Putting the Labour Party 
together since 1978 has not 
been easy. 


So, while the statistics say In¬ 
vercargill must be one of the 
first to go Labour's way, in¬ 
siders arc more excited by 
Waitaki and Clutha. 

Three years ago all eyes were 
on Dunedin North, which 
unexpectedly went National in 
1975 when Richard Walls grab¬ 
bed it on the retirement of 
Ethel McMillan, who had 
become a fixture in the place. 

Stan Rodger set the record 
straight again for Labour with 
one of the biggest swings in the 
country and no one talks of get¬ 
ting it back again for National. 

Walls and Rodger in their 
own ways lend some credence 
to assertions in Dunedin that 
the place is on the move. 

Walls presided as chairman 
over a vigorous period of 
modernisation and streamlin¬ 
ing in the harbour board which 
saw Port Chalmers emerge as 



The book you and your 
friends will treasure 

as a gif t or for your own pleasure —THE 
HAtIRAKI GELl 1 ' AND ITS ISLANDS. 

I me at ut ton al 1 y aedemue d 
aut.hor/phuiographer James Siots has 
caput red a fascinating anthology ofUmdseapc* 
•mil seascapes — Tl U-: MAURAK1 GULL 
AND ITS ISLANDS. 

This latest volume is his best so liir.) fauraki 
and its islands are not just visually splendid, 
they are historically outstanding too. The 
25,000 word text includes a section by David 
Simmons, Ethnologist with the Auckland 
MuscunV, explaining the historical 
significance of the area. It you have neither the 
access to a yacht nor the time to explore then 
this volume is the best possible substitute. 

T ill-: HAURAKI GULL AND ITS 
ISLANDS SIS'— at all good booksellers 
and newsagents. ! 
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the country's most efficient 
container port. 

The proposed Arnmonna 
smelter is an additional symbol 
of regeneration. In the 
hinterland, the huge hydro- 
electricity development mid 
planned aftbrestntion also open 
the opportunity for the city to 
gel on the move again. 

That, says National, should 
make in least one of the 
Dunedin seats susceptible to 
National's appeal. That one is 
St Kildo, which was briefly Na¬ 
tion in the 1950s but has stayed 
tantalisingly out of its grasp 
ever since. 

Nationalists have allowed 
themselves to hope for St Kilda 
this time, banking on what they 
claim is the too-widc mouth of 
Labour's new candidate, 
university lecturer Michael 
Cullen. 

Cullen may have been in¬ 
discreet here and there. But he 
has now toned himself down a 
bit and should survive. 

A factor in his favour: he 
understands organisation. 

Rodger's professionalism 
represents a renascent Labour 
Party that was moribund in 
1975. Cullen is one of his alum¬ 
ni, cutting his organisational 
teeth in Rodger's campaign. 

Now the Labour Party has 
only Dunedin Central to be 
worked over. On present 
evidence that looks like hap¬ 
pening nexi time round, by 
which time Brian MacDondl, 
an undersecretary in 1972-75 
but unlikely to make a Labour 
Cabinet in 1982, will have had 
20 years. 

Front-runner to succeed him 
is 37-year-old civil engineer 
Clive Matthewson, an attrac¬ 
tive, gently-spoken but deter¬ 
mined former protege of Wan¬ 
ganui MP Russell Marshall. 

Front-runner lor Dunedin 
Central, that is, if he does not 
win Clutlia this time. 

Labour maybe 
in Clutha 

Matthewson carries Labour’s 
best hope for winning Ciuthn 
for two decades or more. 

A young and vigorous 
organisation has built up 
around him. Branches, once 
dormant or so quiet they could 
not be heard, have resurfaced 
in South Otago where it pays to 
be National or unseen. 

Towns like Boldutha and 
Milton that have been given a 
once-over-lightly each election 
by Labour — and at times not 
even chat — this time have been 
canvassed. 

And rhere is more fight in the 
Labour Party in Mosgiel than 


at any time since 1972 when, j, 1 
part oi the Central Oiagoelrt- 1 
tonne, it was the key t 0 , 
Labour one-term victory there. 

Mosgiel, a dormitory town 
for Dunedin rather [jfc 
Rangiora is for Christchurch, 
supplies about half the elec¬ 
torate's population, making u 
no longer a rural scat as it was 
in former Transport Minister 
Peter Gordon’s day. 

In those days it was Gordon's 
electorate. "Hiss and roar" 
they used to call him, in. . 
dicating that he was raw* 
words than action — but damn 
fine words and a damn fine 
joker. 

Labourites believe that a 
sizeable chunk of his vote was 
personal and therefore win- 
nablc by a personable Labour 
candidate. Gordon’s successor, 
Robin Gray, is by nature as he 
is by name, they gloat. 

Gray docs not pretend to be ' 
high-profile. A Scot mih i 
splendidly undisguised acorn 
who worked his way into his 
own farm, Gray was for years a 
solid electorate chairman to 
Gordon and succeeded solidly 
to his due when Cordon went. 

There are two views of Gray 
in the electorate and you can 
take your pick according to 
your prejudice. 

One is that he is an efficient 
operator at local level, much 
more attentive than his pie- 
decessur and valued for it. Sup¬ 
porters praise his efforts for 
stricken farmers in the severely 
damaging Taicri floods Ian 
year. 

'flic other view is that he did 
not do nearly enough for the 
farmers and chat he is almost 
invisible in the electorate. 

The answer probably lies m 
the middle somewhere. He ts 
undoubtedly conscientious, but 
he will never be a high-flier- 

Matthewson, on the other 

hand, docs have the potential to 
fiy high. Handsome, intelligent 
and fast learning the art of 
politics, he is one of the ne * 
breed of Labour candidate and 
Ml* who mix a l»*8 nw,ic 
liberalism with social con¬ 
science. . 

He hits n formidable ta» 
ahead of him. He needs a 4.5 
per cent swing to win. 

For hint is the fact that in 

1978 the swing was beioft 
average, despite a new National 
candidate, indicating *° 
Labour slack to be taken in- 
Against that is the fact 
Gray has had time » ® 
himself in. M 

On balance, Clutha wmdg 
probably go to Labour ^ 
less than a 4.5 per cent 
nationwide. Gray s,arls 
but don’t rule Matthewson 
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Waitaki is, to some minds, a river. Labour hopes to 
better bet for Labour than back 1978 deserters. 

Clutha. One place to win tom* 

As one Labour activist put it, Twizel. Under threat o ^ 

"we more or less did what we tion and with its w» a 

could to lose it last time and under marching orders mr nina 
lost it by only 1300 votes.” Government bent on 
The awing to Labour then over big projects f° P ^ 
was one of the lowest in the enterprise contractors a ^ 
country, at under 1 per cent, pense of the Ministry 
This may hove been due to force, Twizel should sn abour , 
the Laney factor. Waitaki Col- from Social Credit ‘ 
lege master and Oamaru mayor But Twizel ha8 J? £ . tc j, ur cb 
Bill Laney had tried for the Na- ing. According tovV . ^ v e. 
tional nomination - for ‘ the cor- pundits, 2000 -odd pe°P 
responding seat in the 1960s left the town,, putting^ ^ 
before taking the Oamaru seat Labour’s potential 8*7?, 
for Labour in 1972. Waitaki’s loss « 

By 1978 Laney’s popularity ing Otago electorate ? B 
had worn thin. With a-fresh ing Labour and .Wgje jg 
young face, former Jim; Sutton something to work 
from ,the chunk of the. elec- Warren Coopers 0 ”-T; 
torate north of the Waitaki safe National sept. 


pense of the Ministry 1 ? ^ 
force, Twizel should shut 
from Social Credit. » 

But Twizel has be« S 

ing. According to^hn«^ c 

pundits, 2000 -odd peo^ ht 

left the town, putting^ 

Labour’s potentiall^vwhour^ 
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Normal for Norman: bucking the expected swing 


INVERCARGILL’S out¬ 
spoken, often outrageous but 
not often outwitted MP, Nor¬ 
man Jones, believes he can dou¬ 
ble his majority this election. 

And as party faithful 
throughout the country — 
Jones is much in demand as a 
public speaker - coo in 
wonderment, the moustachioed 
Jones smirks ond points out his 
majority is only 256. 

A straight 0.8 per cent switch 
in allegiance from National to 
Labour would, if similarly 
translated in conservative In¬ 
vercargill, see Jones back at his 
old job at the local community 
college where, among other 
things, he lectured on in¬ 
dustrial relations. 

But it may not be that simple. 
Jones has done more to put In¬ 
vercargill on the political map 
tluii any southern MP since 
Ralph Hanan. North Islanders 
may not want to visit the place, 
but they know who its MP is. 

He is also a hawk with a 
sense of humour. Delivering 
his right-wing propaganda, he 
stands apart from others 
delivering similar themes 
because he often displays sheer 
“human-ncss" as well. 

So when he makes remarks 
about freezing workers being 
"thick and stupid", as he did in 
Masterron recently, even his 
opponents are likely to dismiss 
them as "just Nor mail sound¬ 
ing off." 

When challenged, he gave 
one explanation one day, while 
claiming his remarks had been 
taken out of context, and 
another explanation a couple of 
thp later. That, too, wns 
similarly dismissed. 

He’s also a spoiler for a fight. 
When he addressed students in 
Dunedin and told them he 
wasn't there to "kiss arses,” he 
goi the reaction he expected. 
Both sides loved it. 

Ia the electorate itself, Jones 


has been a worker. Although 
inclined to accept ministerial or 
departmental assurances at face 
value — he is a trusting man — 
he has proved a force to be 
reckoned with when aroused, 
as he did recently when depart¬ 
mental red tape held up a grant 
for a workshop for the handi¬ 
capped. 

His opponent this time is 
Dougal Soper, a 47-year-old 
union secretary with a solid 
Southland background, an im¬ 
portant feature locally. Soper 
has not tried to match the 
ebullient Jones. Instead, his 
campaign has been quietly em¬ 
phasising bringing people 
together again. 

Soper has some anti-union 
prejudice to overcome, and the 
last thing he wilt want is any 
sort of dispute before the elec¬ 
tion. Like his leader. Bill Rowl¬ 
ing, he impresses more on a 
face-to-facc level than at 
meetings. Nevertheless, he has 
u ready wit. 

Most important in whnt has 
been u lacklustre Labour 
organisation in the deep south, 
Soper is u born organiser. He 
swept into the candidacy 
without the trouble that tore 
apart the neighbouring Awarua 
electorate. 

Since risen, he has drawn the 
parly together, and it should 
muster a good team on election 
day, something his predeces¬ 
sor, Aubrey Begg, was unable 
to do in 1978 when the branch 
was torn asunder by what has 
been called ideological dif¬ 
ferences but which was, in fact, 
bitchy infighting. 

The Southland Trades Coun¬ 
cil president is doing some 
solid legwork around the elec¬ 
torate, which has not changed 
greatly in the three years, 
although with population 
trends in the city, it is likely to 
have become more conser¬ 
vative, and therefore more 
National-oriented. 


Don’t expect finality 


From Page 9 

tift out and act on aspirations 
2 nd needs of a frustrated soci- 
uncertain where it wants to 

60- 

* n Suc h circumstances old- 
jyle coalition-type parties like 
National and Labour cannot 
respond satisfactorily. 

^ en it is time for 9 leader — 
aside policy in favour of 
Prejudice and the act oflender- 
'° r a vacuum cleaner 
E’ , es which favour the 
CrSj Minislcr or Social 


Representation in such a time 
is supplanted by or subsumed 
iuto the transcendental politics 
of instant communication be¬ 
tween a public and its 
icuder/party. Snatches of that 
surfaced in the Springbok tour. 

So there are many currents 
flowing through this election. 

And thus one prediction is 
possible with confidence: 
whatever the result, it will not 
be final in the sense 1935 and 
1949 were final, Settled party 
politics conducted through 
respected representative in- 
situations is some way oft - yet. 


Labour really to try 
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aSdo? rcdl1 ’ having chan B ed 
■ no ‘ lively to be 
^reuwasin 1978)-and 
» anti-Labour feeling 
*7 ^untryside. 
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Cabin* ? ndldBte f°r a 1982 
Points, * ^ 6re are 80rae Pl UB 
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But with six years under his 
belt that should not be signifi¬ 
cant this time. 

And last time farmers were 
hot under the collar ahout the 
Government's failure to buy, 
and develop for more Intensive 
settlement, Hakataramea sta¬ 
tion. 

Better farm product prices 
and quieter freezing workB, .the 
absence of drought and the 
beginnings of what could 
become a rich horticulture 
development on the river, flats 
Bhould also help. 

Waitaki neetjs a 4.3 per cent 
swing to fall to Labour, amost 
exactly the same as Clutha. 
Even ir neither goes, it will be, 
fascinating to see which mws 
the more and thus settle the 


The response has pleased 
him, and disregarding national 
(rends, Soper could surprise. In 
the past, the moderate trade 
unionist has proved the master 
of surprise in the even greater 
hurly-burly of trade unions and 
award negotiations, 

One big unknown in South¬ 
land is the effect of the Spring¬ 
bok tour. Most Southlanders 
supported the tour, none more 
so than Janes. Soper as a 
former rugby club president 
and the father of Southland’s 
representative fullback, found 
himself in a difficult position. 
But try as they might, Jones 
and his supporters were never 
able to pin an anti-tour label on 
him that would hurt his 
chances. 

In short, Soper proved on 
adept politician, ns lie surely 
would in Wellington. 

Social Credit is represented 


by a 53-year-old former grocer, 
Milan Uoe) Radich, who took 
an astonishingly high 2760 
votes in 1978. Radich has an 
image problem, but should im¬ 
prove on his total of three years 
ago by perhaps 500 votes. 

Where those votes come from 
could decide who takes the seat 
if there is no great anti- 
Govcrnmcnt swing. However, 
as the battle warms up in Inver¬ 
cargill between Jones and 
Soper, Radich could suffer. His 
campaigning has not been over- 
enthusiast ic, and he is distinct¬ 
ly the third option. 

Nevertheless, his organisa¬ 
tion is extremely enthusiastic 
and numerous workers are run¬ 
ning an aggressive campaign at 
a grassroots level around city 
streets. 

The same applies in neigh¬ 
bouring Awarua, where n 
straight 5 per cent swing 
against National would sec 


Labour in. But Social Credit 
lias a reasonable chance of tak¬ 
ing second place in this largely 
rural electorate, which has 
large chunks of Invercargill and 
the boroughs of Mataura and 
Bluff within it. 

Sitting MP Rex Austin had a 
2450 majority in 1978, but a 
strong campaign by Socred’s 
Rex Henderson, a Winton 
businessman, should see him 
increasing the 4604 the league 
earned then. 

Labour’s 52-year-old 
railwayman ca did at c, Dick 
Fitzgerald, saved the party 
from embarrassment when he 
accepred selection following a 
debacle over candidates at a 
selection meeting talc last year. 

He should hold votes in 
suburban Invercargill with its 
young families, but Six:red is 
claiming large support in such 
Labour-prone areas as Bluff. 
Thus, the battle between these 
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Norman "jonea . . . ono out on 
hla own. 


two parties will be an in¬ 
teresting one. 

It should not affect Austin 
who is likely to coast home a 
comfortable winner. If Haider¬ 
s'm docs take second place in 
Awarua, the only real pocket of 
league support in the .Sumit 
Island, the sent will be up fur 
grabs itt 1984. 
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More and more New Zealand companies are 
reaping the benefits of National Bank VISA 

importance of our Gomjiany 
acknowledged by a number of leading suppliers 
of services to New Zealand business. This now 
enables you to benefit from spec al privileges 
when you use your National Bank VISA 
Company Card. 

Rental Cars 

Now you can save 10% of your rental bill by 

BSHSS— are available at all branches 
S p U0flWS] -Qf Dominion Budget 

you further. • 

Accommodation 

jtfr -A. Tr |fa at least 10% off the accommodation 
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Wgap Just ask the cashier for this 
(“TtS exclusive National Bank Company 
. vzSm Card Privilege when you check out. 

|fa that easy. 

Apply now 

If your company is not already enjoying the 
many benefits ot National Bank VISA Company 
Cards, contact the National Bank VISA Centre by 
mailing this coupon for full details. 

Sounds like a good Ida*. Please tell me more about how the 
National Bank VISA Company Card package could improve 
my company’s expenses control system and save money. 

Name—...Designation-:— 

Company name- - - 

Address----—,--— 

Mall to: National Bank VISA. Centre, 

Box lt-548. Manners Streeh^Wellington 


The only card you need. 
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Symbols of power in the anxious islands 
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HIMT rill Wll'E or HJUiLISH MI'l'S 70 jY TtEB- 
iui ■ ■ iiuv UMin • ■ ioib HO'ir • • 

Three National Parry versions o( the family to suit iha 
nature of iha limes. LEFT: Amid war-time austerity In 
1943 II warned of the family Imperilled by socialism. 
CENTRE: ft described the 1949 election as "a family 
affair” and attacked Labour as "the shortage govern- 
meni”. RIGHT: In 1954, after a term in power, It was 




able to reassure the electorate about how well the 
family was doing. It quoted readings on "the 
barometer of prosperity" (more jobs, fewer strikes, 
more washing machines, rsfrigsrators, vacuum 
cleaners and electric razors, radios, toa9ters. bicycles, 
bananas, building materials end nylon stackings). 


by Les Cleveland 

ELECTION campaigns are 
part of a continuous struggle in 
which political parties and 
other organised interests com¬ 
pete for power and advantage. 
The campaign itself is a time of 
nervous courtship when the 
parties try to win electoral 
favour by marketing them¬ 
selves in the most reassuring 
and flattering terms they can 
contrive. 

Much ingenuity goes into the 
fabrication of manifestos, pam¬ 
phlets, speeches, handouts, 
television advertising and all 
the familiar rhetoric of persua¬ 
sion that characterises the 
thrce-ycarly auction by which a 
convenient mythology of 
popular sovereignty, along 
with a remarkable degree of 
sluggish political stability, has 
been sustained in these anxious 
islands. 






CONTINENTAL FLIGHT TINES 
ARE JUST THE RIGHT TINES. 



Saturday. 


CONTINENTAL'S NEW 'PROUD BIRD 1 
SERVICE TO SYDNEY, HAWAII A U.S.A. 
Fly a Continental ‘Golden Jet' to Sydney, Hawaii 
or almost anywhere In America and you'll soon 
aee why we call It our 'Proud Bird' service. (S) 


5 Continental Airlines *< 
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What's interesting about the 
current o flair is the emergence 
of several different versions of 
what has gone wrong and what 
ought to be done about it. For 
decades the policies of the ma¬ 
jor parlies have had a close 
resemblance to the varieties of 
detergent available at the super¬ 
market. 

They have different labels on 
them but they all do much the 
same things. With the excep¬ 
tion of a very small cluster of 
radical groups at the fringe, nil 
the contestants in the current 
election campaign share a com¬ 
mon ideological assumption 
that some form of western 
capitalism, with some variety of 
constitutional democracy, is the 
most desirable kind of 
economic and political order, 
but they differ on how it might 
be made to work better. 

In an important sense this is 
what the general election is 
about. The principal policies of 
the parties are attempts to come 
to terms with the economic 
crisis in which we are now 
flounder mg. Various pathways 
are being suggested as escape 
routes. They follow a number 
of different conceptions about 
the use to which power might 
be put and how the energies 
and lalenls of the electorate 
might possibly be deployed. 

A political symbol is a 
representation that conveys 
some commonly shared and 
often very complex cluster of 
meanings. Ir may lake the form 
of words (for instance the now 
hackneyed but once inspira¬ 
tional "God’s own country" is 
a symbolic linkage of the na¬ 
tional identity with a rather 
presumptuous kind of super¬ 
natural endorsement); it may be 
visual (televised images of 
police as instruments of state 
power striking protesting 
citizens with batons dramatical¬ 
ly symbolise the relationship of 
citizen to state); it may be a 
natural ensemble (consider the 
power of the sea, mountains, 
the riniu, tainra, or homely cab¬ 
bage tree and toi-toi us sym¬ 
bolic representations nf a 
familiar landscape); it may be 
an institution (the lleehivc, a 
department of state, or a local 
city cuuncii); it may he an 
emblem (the Crown, the flag, 
the design on coins); it may be a 
personality (the Queen, a 
cabinet minister, or your 
friendly MP); or it may take the 
form of song and dance (the 
ceremonial Maori haka). 

Words like “freedom”, 
"equality" and "justice” are 
the stock in trade of every 
political party and can be used 
as symbolic shorthand for 
whatever vague mish-mash of 
ideas and policies a speaker and 
an audience might construct in 
common. No matter that the 
word "freedom" might signify 
one thing to National Party 
supporters and other quite con¬ 
tradictory things to their op¬ 
ponents. 

Such expressions are 
economical ways of presenting 
complicated ideas and emotions 
which the electorate may shop 
around in at its pleasure. When 
there is some consensus about 
what they mean, they become 
more useful. 

Thus the label by which a 
party Identifies itself usually 
symbolises a conglomeration of 
ideas and principles that the 
party has at some stage ap¬ 
propriated. For instance, the 
term "National” contains the 
Ingredients of an integratory, 
patriotic New Zealand na¬ 
tionalism whatever the ragged 
conuphporary remnants might 
bei “Labour” carries cophota- 
tions of the class war and'the 


power or proletarian unity 
however much the party might 
now shrink from this historic 
embarrossment. “Social 
Credit" holds a vague sugge* 
tion that the power of money 
might hove some connection 
with the interests of society in 
general. 

The validity or otherwise of 
such labels is beside the point. 
What matters are the responses 
they generate in the popular 
consciousness at various, shift¬ 
ing lewis of meaning. On the 
one hand, symbols like Na¬ 
tional and Labour may have 
literal dome tils of meaning that 
an be defined with some 
degree of precision, hut they 
also generate emotional cur¬ 
rents that depend a great deal 
on the way they are presented. 

Compare the analytic 
coolness of the words “Na¬ 
tional Party” in abstract print 
with the same words shouted 
enthusiastically to the stamping 
of feci and the excited applause 
of faithful believers at a well- 
staged parly rally. Such expres¬ 
sions take on whatever mean¬ 
ings a whole universe of ex¬ 
pressive connotations and emo¬ 
tional associations can impart 
to them. 

In the propagation of sym¬ 
bols, the rhetoric of delivery 
and the style of prcsemaiion.tR 
everything, as a politician, nr 
any seller of ice cream to 
Eskimos can tell you. Hut this 
requires talent. A feature of 
New Zealand political parties 
lias been their lack of 
ideological sophistication and 
the poverty of imagination oi 
the sort of elderly, ordinary 
folk who come to prominence 
in them. 

Our party system is over- 
dependent on a traditional sym¬ 
bolism (hat now seems remote 
from our urgent collective need 

for cohesion inside some agreed 
framework of ideas that might 
equip us more aggressively for 
survival among a viciously 
competitive array of nation 
stales who are scrambling 10 
apply increasingly sophisti¬ 
cated technology to the e *‘ 
plniintinn of dwindling natural 
resources. Notice our failure to 
conn ive anything more inspira¬ 
tional than the All Black )«»?■ 
the humble fcrnleuf and me 
pathetic kiwi as symbols a 
feeble notional identity- 
No wonder our domestic 
politics ore so unadventurous y 
pre-occupied with attempts 
insure us against change. 

Over the years our electrtj 
campaigns have been o®* 68 
with the idea that somehow w* 
can be made more secure 
that jobs, homes, and stands^ 
of living can be guaranty 
adherence to the a PP ropr iL 
policies and remedies- 
house and the Family art , 
key symbols of this trfldit 
hopeful security, and P rDS P 

“ They often illustrate a; con¬ 
cern for the common «c«jj 
and a determination to res 

the threat of hard um« or tW 

consequences of mcomp 
government. They comp |em 
each other in a symbol1 ys 
that is designed to atourt 

,y, alarm or far 

m the stability wd pmp aW 
of either of these 
(see Page 35). Then the* 1 ® 1 ? 
can be soothed by show'^g ^ 
happy family -preserved ■ 

comfort and affluent ^ 
ideal home in a land 0**®^ 

by the triumph of the p* . ^ j 
party’s proposals (see - 

The 

■ ducted by the 

debate, the cntic.»ra«rP^. 
and the ventures, InW. ^y. 

assassination that acco®P"r 
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SAVE ON TAX, 

and earn 14-7Xper annum. 

While you save for your retirement. 

The Mutual Superannuation Fund (approved under the New Zealand 
Superannuation Act of 1 97G) offers the security of investment in Government and Local 
Body Stock, first mortgage on Trustee Security, industrial and commercial real estate. 

All members contributions arc tax deductible, within the allowable limits, .and all 
members earnings are tax free. Over the past five years the interest rate earned by the 
Fund lias averaged 14.7% per annum, and when tax savings are taken into account the 
real return to members can reach in excess of 30% per annum. 

All profits are returned to members. The Mutual Superannuation Fund is a' 
non-profit organisation and investments are protected by a Trust Deed. Members can 
choose between a lump sum tax-free payment at the age of sixty, or regular income 
payments. , . 

There are no health or age requirements, membership is-open to anybody who 
recognises the combined advantages of realistic earnings with the security of an 
approved superannuation fund. 
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Fear and reassurance on the housing front. Labour's 1938 elec¬ 
tion pamphlet What NZ Labour Means to You made use of a 
graphic before-and-after treatment of its performance and policies 
and boasted that It would construct "the finest housing scheme in 
the world." 


ii. make use nf this emde 
machinery of fear and reas¬ 
surance. 

Each parly tries In label its 
opponents and their polities as 
injurious to the general welfare 
ami likely to lead 10 disaster. It 
rhen tries to reassure and 
mobilise the alarmed and urous- 
fdj as well as its Faithful 
adherents, with assertions to 
the effect that only its policies 
will lead them along I lie 
pathway to salvation. 

This rhetoric of fear and 
reassurance dominates all our 
election campaigns and is o 
symbolic substitute for more 
penetrative, sustained, objec¬ 
tive discussion of actual prob¬ 
lems. 

In our present situation, in- 
flation, unemployment and the 
consequences of a generul 
decline in social services nre 
tokens of apprehension that can 
ttstly be aroused. The opposi- 
parties are able ro indulge 
themselves in the allegation 
’hat these misfortunes nre the 
results of National rule. Na- 
^aal, however, is able to sup- 
P’y us own remedial proposals 
sn “ to argue that its opponents’ 
Projects, if attempted, would 
„ 10 even more alarming 
^sequences. 

A discerning inquirer might 

t-iin ° Mme difficulty untan- 
tn | th r mm assertion, and 
dll . hypocrisy, in 

'heir 15 issues, and 

tion« COnflicting in,er Preta- 

K’ arc Presented superficial- 
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detail "J 85 ? eiectoraCe with little 
SH knowledge of econ- 
or lyrical principles. 

“ dependent 
lion on pol,tical informa- 
have th ™ l 11888 mcd 'a which 
ir’^ l ah. Pr °u bl - em of relaying it 
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principle' nrl 8 md imentary 
ma« J?. rf - f journalism that 
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iTQmJ* ie8 m Jhe simplicity it 
S5U“ discussion. 
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guver time tit’s energy policy, 
cannot he pursued beyond the 
level of superilteial assertion 
and denial, allegation and 
ctumter-allegaiinn. Debate is 
imprisoned in a framework of 
mutual recrimination and is 
reinforced by the rigidities of 
party discipline which impose 
further constraints on the self- 
expression of participants. 

The incapacity of the parties 
to stage a serious, continuous, 
constructive, public discussion 
of complicated issues on any 
conceivable question of major 
importance is a primary weak¬ 
ness of our political system. It 
is a chief cause of popular 
cynicism about its inability to 
come to terms with our recur¬ 
rent problems by first reaching 
some cunimnn agreement about 
the use of power in the interests 
of the country as a whole rather 
than for the purposes of par¬ 
ticular factions. 

The symbolism of much par¬ 
ty conflict is not only limited in 
its intellectual scope, but its 
pre-occupation with primitive 
adversary routines and the 
manipulation of popular anx¬ 
ieties makes it impossible to 
mobilise general support on a 
non-partisan basis for construc¬ 
tive purposes in the national in¬ 
terest. 

Are the chief obstacles to 
political reform in New 
Zealand not so much the 
system's secretive elitism as the 
practices of the parties 
themselves along with those of 
the institutions in which they 
are entrenched? 

Does not our national situa¬ 
tion bear a perilous resem¬ 
blance to that of the crew and 
passengers of an Air New 
Zealand jetliner locked in an 
acrimonious and unruly dis¬ 
pute over the hostess duty 
roster, or the handling of the 
passengers’ baggage, to the : 
wilful disregard of structural 
cracks in the fuselage, errors in 
the method of. navigation, and 
the onrush of the entire enter* 
prise towards imminent de¬ 
struction on the icy crag*, of 
some inconvenient Erebu? 
below? 

Les Cleveland la a senior 
lecturer In political science 

at Victoria University. 
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is not! 


Introducing an exciting new break-through in 
tea/coffee brettk convenience ... Lily’s 
revolutionary lntmlutcri Foam Cups! 

These new cupa nre fully insulated, and therefore* ! 
need no handles to keep your hands protected from j 
hot liquids. Lily’s exclusive manufacturing process | 
ensures a perfect hot drink every'_tinu\ > I 

Imagine the convenience to you tind your staff... : 
and the savings in hot water, time and storage • ; 

space. J 1 

Your cup of coffee, or tea will stay hot longer, andj 
you’ll not have the embarrassment of banding that 
important client a cup of scalding hot liquid only po _ 
watch him frantieaHy'searching for a place to put it 
down before he gets a third degree hum on the 1 
fingers! 

New idly Insulated Foam Cups are 
definitely more dignified! 

See tile savings in healing costs and 
the benefits to your staff! 


Lily Insulated Foam Cups 
, ... an outstanding addition to the 

Lily tea/coffee break cup range, 

Laly China-cote Cup_ 

A paper cup wil 1 1 
inner plastic 
coating and 
built-in handle, 
it is disposable, 
attractively printed 
and is completely 
odourless. 

Lily Plastic 
Hot Cup 

A disposable 
plastic ( up 
ideal lor 
dispensing 
machines. 
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Lily Plastic 
Service Cup 
Disposable plastic cup 
with lbe. feel of china. 
Pleasant to drink from. 
Designed for use with 
permanent plastic 
holder which has a 
sturdy handle to give, 
the stability and smurl 
appearance of an 
ordinary cup. Now 
in a new, 

‘A fashionable, 

•' "stol shade. 


lightStrong j 

Insulates hands sgahsf 
Hot drink*'. 


i>nok at Lilv at your place. 

Trv new Ulv insulated Fonm (. upH, or any o 
Iht'HC other fine Lily cups free, dust send off 
th 0 coupon and we’ll deliver free samples for 
you to try. 

Cheers for Lily 
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■Toi Lily Division Prank M. -Winalone {Merthants) Limited 
P.O; Box SlfiS 1 AUCKLAND Telephone 81-409 
I would like to try Lily cups at; 


Name of Company 


Business Address 
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IBM parent company follows NZ example 


by Stephen Bell 

THE New Zealand office of 
IBM may turn out to have had 
the right idea about the com¬ 
pany's organisation all along. 

A grand reorganisation in the 
United States head offices has 
drawn together all IBM's 
marketing and service organisa¬ 
tions into one single entity. 

Gone are the divisions be¬ 
tween data processing, which 


handled the larger mainframes, 
general systems, which took 
care of the small business 
machines like the System 34 
and System 38, and office prod¬ 
ucts, dealing with typewriters 
and word processing. 

But the unified organisation 
will not remain for long. Early 
next year, the IBM amoeba will 
split again, (his time into two. 

Each of (he two new United 


States divisions will handle the 
full range of IBM products, the 
company stressed; they will be 
divided in some as yet 
unresolved way, according to 
the type of customer they serve. 

Overseas sources have 
speculated that the division 
may be by size of customer — 
effectively the way the New 
Zealand operation has function¬ 
ed lor the past two years. 


MDL local agent for Rockwell range 


MICROPROCESSOR 
Developments Ltd, of 
Auckland, has been appointed 
local agent for rhe microelec¬ 
tronics products of Rockwell 
International. 

MDL will be wholesaling 
Rockwell's “full range of com¬ 



puter products,” and wil! 
naturally also be incorporating 
Rockwell componentry into its 
own equipment, said managing 
director John Lovelock. 

The second aspect of the 
move is a significant one in 
view of the recent growth of a 
Local microcomputer industry, 
of which MDL is a leading 
light. 

While firms should seek to 
incorporate as much local con¬ 
tent as possible in their pro¬ 
ducts, it dearly made sense to 
buy in what could not be made 
cheaply here. Lovelock told 
NBR a few weeks ago (NBR, 
October 5). 

In its range of 
microprocessor components, 
Rockwell ofTers a second source 
of Motorola 68,000-type cir¬ 
cuits, embracing four, eight 
and 16-bit-word technology. 

The longer word offers in¬ 
creased data processing power 
and versatility and the ability to 
handle larger amounts of 
memory. 

The units currently available 
have up to 16,000 bytes of 
memory on a single printed cir¬ 
cuit board along with the pro¬ 
cessing unit. 

Rockwell has built its boards 
into computer systems, known 
as the AIM 65 series, but they 
are also available in “stripped- 


Computer 

Book 
points 

the 
way 
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The completely 
revamped 
and updated 
Computer Book 
is the only 
publication which 
gives a comprehensive 
picture of the 
computer scene 
in New Zealand. 

Authoritative articles explore current and controversial 
issues: such as the competitive advantages of data accessing; 
DP opportunities in the South Pacific; plus three articles 
examining the vital challenge of computer education. 

The Computer Suppliers Directory provides an Invaluable 
guide to all data processing suppliers in the country. 

The greatly expanded Computer Uses Census is 
supplemented with regional and processor indexes for easy 
information access. Companies with compatible systems are 
easily identified, allowing for co-operative interaction. At a 
glance, the systems and applications used by various Industry 
group to meet their DP needs, can be ascertained to aid 
purchase or upgrading decisions. 

To order your copy of The Computer Book 1981 
simply fill In and mall the Fourth Estate subscription 
coupon elsewhere In this issue. 


down" form. For incorporation 
in devices like the MDL pro¬ 
cessors, or into machinery, as a 
programmable controller. 

Software packages to aid the 
programmer and operator of 
the machine are also on offer, 
and these too will be incor¬ 
porated imo MDL’s offerings. 


Locally, IBM organisation 
has always been rather different^ 
and control over which part of 
the company approached 
which client has always been 
tighter. 

This has been a recurring 
problem overseas; GS and DP 
salesmen fighting for a 
customer, each with their own 
lines of equipment, which have 
progressively overlapped in 
power. 

Both divisions then ventured 
into the “automated office" 
marketplace, trespassing on the 
office products division's 
ground. 

Such inter-division clashes 
are widely credited as the chief 
spur for the present American 
reorganisation. 

New Zealand, like other 
small countries, split its DP 
division inro a general systems 
group, handling the GSD-rype 
machines and a separate group 


handling the DP range proper. 

But both were under a single 
manager, who could forestall 
potential conflict between the 
two teams when they had an 
eye on the same client. 

Subsequently, cause for ten¬ 
sion was further eased, by 
renaming the GS group the 
“new business” group, and 
allowing it access to the 4331 — 
the bottom end of the “DP” 
line, — should a first-time user 
require such a machine. 

Thus effectively, we have a 
split in the local operation by 
size of customer requirement 
rather than type of machine — 
the very type of split which 
some IBM-watchers see hap¬ 
pening in the United States 
next year. 

An alternative theory is that 
IBM might decide on a split by 
geographical territories. 

IBM president John Opel 
hints at another possible 


realignment within the two 
new divisions. “The restrucrur- 
•ng . . he says, "win ^ 
similar or related products under 
common management" (our 
italics). 

This could imply a drawing 
together of the “automated of¬ 
fice” products developed in the 
various original divisions, for 
example, and a co-ordination of 
disparate plans for the 
distributed processing market, 
an area coming increasingly 
under attack from rivals. 

But wc will have to wait until 
the end of the year before we 
know definitely what the "new 
IBM” will look like. 

At present, the fusion and 
subsequent split is a definite 
plan only for the United Slates 
office. But a study group is be¬ 
ing formed to determine im¬ 
plications for the Far East- 
Americas division, which in¬ 
cludes this country, said IBM. 
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You may already employ a specific 
business or office system to help solve the 
growth problems that arise in a successful 
company—the increasing need for more 
sophisticated storage and retrieval of 
information; simpler faster data-flow between 
branches, expanding payroll and the other 
personnel-related commitments, and the need 
to record, update and even action 
complicated, large-scale business/financial 
matters automatically—without adding 
highly-trained staff! 
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This Is our commitment to all 
businesses, from small-growth 
companies to major corporations 
not already using one of our 
systems — we will show you how 
we can increase the efficiency ol 
your present internal business 
system, within the bounds of cost 
and scale. To make initial inquiry, 
and other matters, simpler,. 
Challenge Computers Ltd nasoe? 
divided into 3 distinct categories 

Remember, Challenge 

Computers Is much mow i 

than Just computers. It Is- 
solutions. 

BUREAU SERVICES 
“EXPERTISE, the most yal usd# 
commodity of the '80 a. 

Business Computer Magazine. 

For the company which, till rw 
has never needed to ■” £K , 1 ?t n n« 
able to — employ its own In-house 

computer expert (or has jus , 
occasional need forcomputj) 
Challenge Bureau Servlceofiera 
ideal answer. By making use* 
one of our large computer 
systems — and by 

can avoid the considerable P* 

expense that computing ca 
Involve. 


Expert Advice 

Challenge Bureau 
offers the newcomer to au 

business systems valuable 



Challenge Bureau 
will study your present s 
recommend the bestsof 
your problems, and, if nee° ( 
make available neces&wy j 
equipment or facilities for f 

specific end use 

Nationwide Network 

The nationwide 

computer network, encom 

more than 35 centres - 
makes data flow between 
, swift and simple. . 
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Data dictionary more than just electronic guidebook 


A DATA dictionary, as the 
name implies, is usually 
ihought of as a way of finding 
one's way around the data 
stored in a computer system; as 
an item of documentation, aim¬ 
ed primarily at easing subse¬ 
quent changes or additions to 
the system. 

But the information which 
the dictionary contains — the 
description of data 
characteristics, relations among 
items of data and details or 
which programs use which data 
— can be a valuable aid to 
building the system, or even to 
designing it clearly in the first 
place. 

This was the lesson of an ad¬ 
dress given by consultant John 
Fisher, at the recent ICL users’ 
conference in Rotorua. Its 
relevance clearly extended far 
beyond ICL users and com¬ 
puter professionals in the 
■‘DP" department. 


The data dictionary was con¬ 
vincingly presented as a tool to 
allow management to par¬ 
ticipate in the design of an in¬ 
formation system which, in¬ 
cidentally, would be based on a 
computer. 

"Data is an asset of the 
organisation, and like any other 
asset should be right for its pur¬ 
pose and kept under control,” 
Fisher emphasised. The dic¬ 
tionary could be used from 
both management and DP 
perspectives to ensure the data 
organisation was right to begin 
with, to get it under control 
and to keep it under control. 

The manager, or “end user", 
looking at the business system 
from their perspective could 
sec clearly the “things" which 
were of interest to the business, 
“suppliers of goods, products, 
deliveries, etc," said Fisher. 

Each such entity carried its 
own “attributes", such as size, 


colour, identification number 

— the first two being, one 
suspects, more relevant to the 
product lhan to the other en¬ 
tities. 

Each entity was clearly 
related to one or more other en¬ 
tities; a supplier to several 
products, customers to orders, 
orders to products. 

"Using these three elements 

— entity, attribute, relationship 

— the user can describe the real 
world 'daia model' of his 
business in terms which arc not 
specific to any industry and are 
equally free from the im¬ 
plementation connotations of 
such terms as ‘record* and 
‘item’,” 

Data dictionary terms thus 
provide, in some measure, the 
“half-way” language desirable 
for modern communication be¬ 
tween user and information 
systems professional. 

Naturally, the building into 


the system of all entities, rela¬ 
tionships and attributes would 
make the computer-based im¬ 
plementation unwieldy and 
complex. 

Thus “the user must 
establish criteria to decide upon 
the most important relation¬ 
ships. The analysis of the 
operations necessary to support 
the required business func¬ 
tions, and the entities and rela¬ 
tionships affected (by these 
operations) provide projected 
usage statistics on which im¬ 
plementation decisions can be 
based,” said Fisher. 

This order of systems im¬ 
plementation is the reverse of 
that normally practised; a more 
typical “systems design” pro¬ 
cedure would: 

• Decide the processing re¬ 
quired; 

• Decide the data needed for 
that processing; 
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As the exclusive New Zealand 
agency for AM Jacquard Systems, 
Challenge is able to offer two of the 
world's most sought-after word and 
data processors — the multi-station 
J100 and Its stand-alone version, 
the J500. 
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We chose FACOM for Its 
extraordinary reliability, 
versatility and — cost efficiency. 


FACOM V-Serias—rapidly changing the 
face ol today’s computer Industry. 



Till the introduction of Facom, no computer brand 
in the world had achieved a meantime between 
failure of five years. Anyone who knows anything 
about computers will tell you just how extraordinary 
that is! 

So 19 the fact the Facom maintenance rates are 
30-50% lower than those of other existing 
computers. 

Which Is largely why FACOM is now already 
No. 1 In Japan, rapidly approaching No. 1 in growth 
In Australia. It's also why Challenge Computers 
chose — and Is now exclusive New Zealand agents 
for — FACOM V-Series Computer Systems in 
New Zealand. 


Get this FREE Book on how 
to Improve your present 
business system. 



FACOM dose-up— 
remarkable simplicity, 
unrivalled cost efficiency. 
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This fully-illustrated 8-page book 
explains everything about Challenge 
and how we can help you Improve the 
efficiency of your present business or 
office system. 

The Marketing Manager 
P.O.Box 3249 



• Start collecting and feeding 
in the data. 

The outcome of such a 
“design" is a set of "systems" 
specialised to the needs of one 
department; files designed for 
one application; commitment 
to processing these applications 
in series rather than concur¬ 
rently — in short, a poorly in¬ 
tegrated system which docs not 
meet corporate needs. 

Sinning with the data, one 
could then proceed to define 
the operations which used 
those pieces of date; each opera¬ 
tion in the formal system being 
a reflection of an event in the 
rent world, such as a sale. 

In one sense, Fisher later told 
NBR, the process could be 
seen as starting with events; the 
customers would not exist if 
there were not sales. But, 
nevertheless, the data provided 
the most convenient and logical 
“handle" with which 10 start 
defining the system. 

Data, attributes, relation¬ 
ships and events were naturally 
defined in co-operation with 
the user. And once the system 
was defined, "you don't keep 
the definitions in a filing 
cabinet; you keep them in a 
data dictionary,” said Fisher. 

The data dictionary held not 
only descriptions of rc.il-world 
entities and events, but details 
of their counterpart data en¬ 
tities and processes (systems, 
programs, modules) as im¬ 
plemented on the computer. 

Redundancy of description 
and possible transcription er¬ 


rors could be eliminated by 
describing each item once only, 
with links to all the computer 
records and programs which 
used that item. 

Changes to the item descrip¬ 
tion would therefore be propa¬ 
gated automatically through all 
record types which use it. 
Changes to programs were not 
so easy to propagate auto¬ 
matically; the dictionary could 
forewarn of all required pro¬ 
gram changes and assess the 
impact on the programming ef- 
fon of, say, changing from a 
two-digit to a three-digit prod¬ 
uct code. 

This impact could then be 
reported back to management, 
which would decide whether or 
not to proceed with the change. 
Such ” maintenance” tasks 
often occupy a third or more of 
an instnnation's programming 
load. Anything that would 
streamline this process is 
welcome. 

In designing “new" pro¬ 
grams, the data dictionary 
could save considerable 
duplicated systems analysis ef¬ 
fort by allowing retrieval of 
definitions already entered as 
pan of existing systems 
development. 

The dictionary could even 
hold formal data definitions in 
programming or database 
lungiiagc. 

In short, Fisher concluded, 
"to describe the data dictionary 
as a doaunenUiiou tool, is like 
describing a Porsche as a means 
of transport!** 
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h S DDk s comprehensive directory section 

is designed to give office managers fingertip access to all 
companies providing office products and services in New 
Zealand - everything from paper dips to word processors. 

yi r TO,, 0 / lh * brand-new and Indispensable desktop 
directory, simply fill in the Fourth Estate Subscription Service P 
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NZPO defends ‘loose’ packet-switching arrangement 


THE Post Office would have 
found it impractical to lay 
down full details in last year's 
invitation to tender for the 
planned public packet-switched 
communications network. 

Post Office spokesman Dave 
Richards made this claim, 
amplifying earlier remarks on 
the relative looseness of the 
agreement finally arrived at 
with successful French 
tenderer SESA (NBR, October 
26). 

At the time the tender re* 
quest was issued, he told NBR, 
even the basic international 
standard for packet-switching 
— the X-25 standard — had not 
been fully agreed. 

The Post Office was intent 
on providing its users with the 
latest standard, and had said so 
in the tender document, but ob¬ 
viously, at the time, details 
could not be specified. 

The standard as finally 
established still has only a core 
of mandatory requirements, 
together with optional features 
of various classes, and it is the 
inclusion or exclusion of these 
features which is still under 
discussion with SESA. 

Many of these optional 
features would only concern 
the Post Office and will not 
alter (he appearance of the user 
interface to the network, said 
NZPO spokesman Brian 
Taylor, but some user-relevant 
facilities are still being settled, 
and the picture will not firm up 
until early next year. 

At the same lime as firm 


specifications are established, 
the public will finaUy he given 
the news about tariffs. 

While naturally declining to 
comment yet on costs, the Post 
Office men admitted they 
would be in the same "ball¬ 
park*' as the just-released 
figures for the Australian 
packet network, Austpac. 

Low-speed (300 bits/sec) in¬ 
formation retrieval fiom 
databases through Austpac will 
cost about $4 an hour, rising to 
$6 an hour for 1200 bits/sec, 
says Australian Telecom. 

Bulk data transfer between 
computers would range from 
$1.80 for a million bits during 
peak hours, down to 85 cents a 
million bits off-peak rate. 

For the adventurous user 
thinking of packer-switched of¬ 
fice automation, an average A4 
page of information would cost 
about 4 cents to send between 
two communicating word pro¬ 
cessors. 

Figures of this order locally 
would mean great savings on 
current data transmission costs, 
but viability would depend on 
the expense of gearing up for 
packet-switching. 

If the Post Office had tried to 
lay down firm tender specifica¬ 
tions too early, it might have 
ended up at a disadvantage, 
missing out on options incor¬ 
porated In the standard or in 
SESA's repertoire at a later 
stage, said Taylor. 

The choice of options was to 
some degree limited by what 


SESA could supply, but would 
be chiefly the decision of the 
Post Office, in consultation 
with the supplier, and, as far as 
possible, with prospective 
users, Richards said. 

There was certainly no ques¬ 
tion of New Zealand getting a 
network which looked exactly 
like the SESA-implemented 
French service, Transpac. 

That had been put into ser¬ 
vice before X-25 had been firm¬ 
ly established, and did not in¬ 
corporate the full standard as 
defined last November, 


As well as the risk of missing 
out on later features, too tight a 
specification might have led to 
higher costs, and distortion of 
the bidders' pricings. “They 
would have priced according to 
our specifications and inclusion 
of some non-critica! feature 
might have cost us a bomb," 
said Richards. 

Some of the options still in 
doubt were certainly desirable, 
Richards admitted — for exam¬ 
ple, the facility to "broadcast" 
the same message to several dif¬ 
ferent recipients. "But any of 
the prospective suppliers could 


have produced that if we said 
we really wanted it." 

The different options on of¬ 
fer from various suppliers was 
not a material factor in tender 
selection, he said. 

A feature which will definite¬ 
ly not be provided is the 
"datagram" mode; the ability 
to send a short, individually- 
addressed, "off-che-cufr* 
message; instead, the network 
will always have to set up some 
kind of "virtual circuit" in ad¬ 
vance. 

The datagram mode has a 


full "address" of the destina- 
non appended to each “packst 11 l 
of data, and is routed through 1 
the network without prior set- : 
up, exactly like a letter. 

In "virtual call" mode, the • 
first packet has the address, and ! 
programs a fixed route into the 
switches, assigning a short code 
to the route. Subsequent 
packets only have to haw the 
short code. 

The physical network lines 
can still be fully shared among 
users, but there is less routing I 
data as "overhead" attached to 
the actual message. 


ICL links up with Canadians on networking 


THERE has been no pause in 
ICL's effort to implement its 
new networking orientation 
with overseas help. The latest 
agreement, with Mitel of 
Canada, extends the office 
system’s digital tentacles from 
the purpose-built local area net¬ 
work through the user’s con¬ 
ventional office telephone 
system. 

The British computer com¬ 
pany has acquired the rights to 
Mitel's latest private automatic 
branch exchange, a purely 
digital model known as the 
SX-2000. Under the ICL um¬ 
brella, this will be relabelled 
the ICL DNX-2000. 

Details of the equipment and 
its role in ICL networks are at 
present sketchy, but the equip¬ 
ment is unlikely to be seen in 
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New Zealand for about another 
six months in any case, said a 
local ICL spokesman. 

Although the Mitel PABX is 
described as "all digital”, it is 
nevertheless capable of carry¬ 
ing voice; presumably voice 
traffic will be digitised, and 
this, together with peripherals 
which ICL is planning for at¬ 
tachment to the system, clearly 
makes it possible to store and 
forward digitised voice 
messages. 

Identified as "peripherals" to 
the new PABX line are a range 
of existing and new pieces of 
ICL hardware; these include 
the ME29 small computer, the 
Content Addressable File Store 
and further electronic filing 
products to come, and, of 
course, the new DRS line of 


networked mini and microcom¬ 
puters. 

The ICL networking plan, 
already embodying the conven¬ 
tional data transmission pro¬ 
tocol IPA and the high-speed 
local area network, has now col¬ 
lected a third layer — the 
PABX connection — bringing 
digital data straight on to the 
office desk. 

ICL is extending its network 
by merging data networking 
and telephone facilities in 
much the same way as Data- 
point, the pioneer of local area 
networks, did with the release 
of Us own PABXs earlier this 
year. 

The technology alrendy ex¬ 
ists to Teed voice and data input 
through the same telephone 
connection, but the ICL-Mitel 


collaboration plans to carry in¬ 
tegration further, with the 
design of two specialised ter¬ 
minals containing loudspeaking 
telephone, visual display screen 
and keyboard. 

The profile of the system is 
in line with the predictions oi 
local managing director Tony 
Neville, who spoke earlier this 
year of existing ICL products 
being "turned round 11 and 
assuming new roles within a 
completed jigsaw of informa¬ 
tion processing facilities. 

Clearly, this is the use mode 
of the ME29, with its viewdata 
software offering a further rich 
information link, and the long- 
neglected CAFS, with its 
potential for fast information 
retrieval. 
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LET WORDBANK SEMINARS ’81 \ \ J 

SORT OUT YOUR \ 

WORDPROCESSING CONFUSION 

The jargon and choices that seem >11 ^ ^V 

to be part of buying a wordprocessor 
make the whole business time con- 

suming and expensive. ! 

But, the decision must be made. Pat if? % 

Seybold, Internationally recognised jjr’-y- 

wordprocessing expert and publisher 
of the eminent Seybold Report, will — ' 1 — 

make your choice simple. Her un- rr ~ ~" . J? It K 

biased knowledge of wordprocessors - ~ 

and where the technological boom is . «j|- 

heading, wi II clarify your word process- 1 ^ 

ing confusion. 
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to join Pat Seybold at one of the three 
seminars to be held In New Zealand. 
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to Evaluate Hardware and Software. The Migration to 
the Electronic Office. Products of the Future 
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Computer-aided cattle-breeding here for Malaysia 


THE computer may be a little 
late in making its way on to the 
run-of-the-mill farm, but a 
bureau machine is playing a 
crucial role in one of our more 
adventurous livestock export 
efforts. 

The Wallace Sahiwal breed¬ 
ing scheme, run by new 
Zealand Agriculture Exports 
Hd, has contracts with the 
Malaysian Government to sup¬ 
ply 10,000 19-month-old cross¬ 
bred calves a year. 

The scheme, brainchild of 
local farmer David Wallace, 
crossbreeds the Suhiwal breed 
of cattle - accustomed to hot 
climates, but having a low milk 
yield - with local breeds yield¬ 
ing more milk. The result is an 
ideal breed of milk cow for 
countries like Malaysia. 

The company, which has 
hecn breeding and rearing 
cross-bred cattle for more than 
II years, has also sent large 
numbers of heifers to Fiji, 
Australia, Samoa, South Korea 
and Tanzania. 

The role of the computer, a 
Data General Eclipse S/130, is 
to keep track of thousands of 
calves being raised as part of 
the scheme on Wallace's own 
property and other farms scat- 
wred throughout the North 
Island. 

A central databank prepared 
by Cambridge Computing Ser¬ 
vices, a Data General system 
supplier, tracks the locutions uf 
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computer-bred and Malaysia-bound 


each calf, its weight, and 
growth pattern. 

It also provides vital data for 
projected fattening pro¬ 
grammes, which are needed to 
meet overseas shipping 
deadlines. 

The data also enables the 
consortium to isolate calves 
which are falling behind in the 
fattening process — and put 
them on specially accelerated 
diets to meet the requirements 
of the customer, the Malaysian 
Government. 

Because of the size of the 
operution and the need to keep 
an up-to-date track of each calf 
David Wallace turned to the 
bureau services of Cambridge 
Computers. 

Some 700 farmers manually 


First 3081 for Sydney 


THE first of IBM's powerful 
3081 computers — the so-called 
'H' series - to be installed in 
Australia lias been ordered by 
the Sydney Water Board. The 
machine will support u ter¬ 
minal network to speed 
response to customer and 
engineer inquiries. 

Scheduled for installation. 
b|er this month, the system 
will initially carry 270 ter¬ 
minals, but this number is ex- 
P«t«l to grow by 20 per cent a 
year. 

Even so, the water board cx- 
PCds its 3081 system to handle 
ttqmremenis for the next five 
years. 

On the customer side, the 
Mlwork will provide informa¬ 


tion on wutci rates ui various 
areas and discounts uvariable to 
certain types of user, us well as 
individual account inquiries. 

Board staff will be able to 
check on location of water 
meters on individual proper¬ 
ties, changes in home owner¬ 
ship and other essential details, 
i Soon uficr the first Australian 
‘order, IBM announced new ex¬ 
tensions to its ‘H’ scries, mak¬ 
ing the range even more power¬ 
ful. 

IBM has previously main¬ 
tained that 3081s will eventual¬ 
ly be seen in the smaller New 
Zealand market, as user needs 
|»row, but there still seems little 
possibility of a local 'H' series 
tnachinc in the short term. 
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tag each calf at birth. They are 
then weighed Bnd the data for¬ 
warded to Cambridge Com¬ 
puters. Every two months after 
this the calf is weighed and its 
weight plotted on the central 
databank. 


This enables the consortium 
to keep track of each individual 
calf, watch the growth pattern 
of the whole herd as well as 
prepare projected shipping 
dates. 

Said Wallace: "Most of the 
herd we rear ourselves while 
others are contracted out to 
farmers in the North Island. 
After five months the caide are 
then brought back to Cam¬ 
bridge and relocated to be graz¬ 
ed and fattened. 

"During this period we con¬ 
stantly hnve the cattle weighed 
to make sure that they are 
meeting the growth require¬ 
ment set down by the Malay¬ 
sian Government. The grazing 
programme is carried out for 14 
to 15 months before they are 
shipped. 

"The data gathered by the 
computer enables us to monitor 
the growth rate of the herds, as 


well as provide us with an ac¬ 
curate insight to their growth 
pattern and breeding habits. 
This sort of data is extremely 
valuable to our operation in 
New Zealand," said Wallace. 

The Cambridge bureau 
machine is situated only a few 
miles away from David 
Wallace's 3000-acrc property. 
Said Cambridge DP manager 
Ron Taylor: "The database is 
providing an insight into the 
development of the total herd. 
It is also providing vital infor¬ 
mation to the Malaysians con¬ 
stantly monitoring the growth 
of the cattle. 

"Print-outs on the entire 
herd are regularly sent to the 
assistant director of veterinary 
service in the Malaysian 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

"The New Zealand farmers 
who are taking part in the 
Sahiwal breeding scheme are 
mating their surplus dairy cows 


with Sahiwal cattle which are 
scattered throughout the North 
Island. It is therefore important 
that we have one central colla¬ 
tion point for information," 
said Taylor. 

South-east Asian countries, 
particularly Malaysia, are 
developing a smallholder 
scheme in which the govern¬ 
ment concerned helps farmers 
to purchase cross-bred lieilcrs 
from Wallace. 

The Mnloysinn farmers are 
being sold only one Sahiwal 
cross heifer each because orihe 
shortage of available cattle. As 
these New Zealand-bred heifers 
calve down the Malaysian 
farmers will milk them and sell 
the milk to the local collection 
centres. 

During the next few years the 
David Wallace consortium will 
require large numbers of cross 
calves for shipments to the 
Philippines and China. 
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